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m (zasoline 


HERE ARE two ways to save 
money on gasoline. 

One is to buy regular-price gas. 

The other is to buy Ethyl Gaso- 
line. 

The difference is that regular gas 
may save you pennies at the time of 
purchase, but the Ethyl Gasoline saves 
you dollars in the operation of your 
car. 


With Ethyl, you save on the engine 


wear-and-tear that cuts down car life 
and trade-in value. You save wear-and- 
tear on yourself by having a more pow- 
erful, more responsive engine. You 
save by less frequent carbon removal. 


You save by getting more of the power 
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Ethyl fluid contains lead 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, III. 


out of each gallon of fuel that you 
buy. After all, it’s the power you get 
out of gasoline—the way each gallon 
makes your car run—that is the real 
measure of value. 

More people today are buying Ethyl 
than bought it in the most prosperous 


times. The extra cost averages only 


about a dollar a month and the saving 


is more than that. 
Start using Ethyl in your car tomor- 
row and watch the saving for just one 


month. The difference in the perform- 
ance of your car—the pleasure and 
convenience of using Ethyl—will start 
immediately. Ethyl Gasoline Corpo- 


ration, Chrysler Bldg., New York City. 


Entered as second-class 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 


* rates: One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8.00; elsewhere, $6. 
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it’s all your own fault” 





Now millions prevent colds by 
twice-a-day Lzsterzne Gargle 


6 6” reduction shown in tests 


Now people are beginning to realize 
that if they have a cold they have only 
themselves to blame. 

They are learning that ordinary colds 
can frequently be prevented . . . their 
number often reduced 50% and some- 
times 66%. One cold a year instead of 
three. 


Twice-a-day Gargle Does It 


Wise eating, moderate exercise, ample 
rest are half the battle in warding off 
colds. The other half is the systematic 
twice-a-day gargle with Listerine, the 
safe antiseptic. 

For Listerine, by scientific tests, is re- 
vealed as a splendid aid in preventing 
colds and reducing their severity and 
duration. Never have its swift germ- 
killing power and safe healing action 
been so clearly disclosed. Below is a 
brief outline of one of the many tests 
and its results. 


One-half as many Colds 
204 persons in normal health were 
under medical observation for a period 
of one month to four-and-a-half months. 
One-third of them did not gargle with 
Listerine. One-third gargled twice a day. 
One-third gargled five times a day. 

Now, note these results: 

Those who gargled with Listerine 
twice a day had from 50% to 66% fewer 
colds than those who did not 
gargle with Listerine. 


Colds “4 as Severe 


When Listerine users did con- 
tract colds, they were one-fourth 
as severe and lasted only one- 
third as long as the colds con- 
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tracted by those who did not use Lis- 
terine. Those who gargled five times a 
day showed even greater resistance to 
infection. 
Safety is Answer 

Only a mouth wash combining the fac- 
tors of swift, germicidal effect and safe, 
healing action could accomplish such 
results. Physicians tell us that mouth 
washes so harsh they must be diluted 
before they dare be used, may, and often 


do, cause irritation through which germs 
usually enter the body. Lambert Phar- 


macal Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Tried it? 
R UB 
a NEW SALVE for the quicker 


relief of coughs and irritation 


Listerine... effective because SAFE! 
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Is any automobile up-to-date without patented 


FLOATING POWER ? 


All of the finer, more beautiful new Chryslers have Floating Power, that great fundamental discovery which takes first 


place among engineering developments of modern times. Revolutionary in principle—sensational in results. 


Completely 


wipes out power tremor from both frame and body. Makes the flood of Chrysler power calm and quiet as a millpond. 


Creates an entirely different ‘‘feel’’ in performance. A smoothness impossible to describe. Previously there had been nothing 


like it— nothing nearly like it. Scientific minds regard it as the greatest single advantage a modern motor car could have. 


IS ANY AUTOMOBILE UP-TO-DATE WITHOUT AN 
Automatic Clutch? 


Completely Automatic. Makes driving supremely simple. Nothing 
for your left foot to do but be comfortable. You don’t have to 
touch the clutch pedal when starting from a standstill, when 
changing gears, or even to use reverse. Makes driving easier for 
everybody. Women particularly enjoy it. The action of this 


Automatic Clutch is always soft and smooth, sever jerky. 
IS ANY AUTOMOBILE UP-TO-DATE WITHOUT A 
Silent Gear Selector? 


It isn’t gear-shifting in a Chrysler any more—it’s gear-selecting. 
When you release the accelerator, you move the lever freely into 
place in any direction without touching the clutch pedal—with 
the car starting from a standstill or traveling at any speed, or when 
reversing. It’s easy. It’s effortless. A child could do it. There 
is no resistance, no sense of friction. You can move the lever as 
fast as you like or as slow as you like—backward or forward— 


the gears cannot clash. 


IS ANY AUTOMOBILE UP-TO-DATE WITHOUT 
Free Wheeling? 


Chrysler’s Free Wheeling is an entirely separate unit at the rear 
of the transmission, When you are free-wheeling in a Chrysler, 


the transmission gears are at a complete standstill, disconnected 
from both the engine and the rear wheels. This not only provides 
real Free Wheeling, but makes possible the new kind of effortless 
shifting you enjoy with the Silent Gear Selector. 


IS ANY AUTOMOBILE UP-TO-DATE WITHOUT 


Hydraulic Brakes? 


Chrysler Hydraulic Brakes excel because they are simpler. They 
have fewer parts. They never need lubrication. They are always 
equalized because they equalize themselves. Quicker stops with 
greater ease. Safer stops because of absolutely equalized pressure 
on all four wheels. No ‘éside-pull.’? No swerving. Hydraulic 
Brakes are used for safety on buses and big trucks. All new taxi- 
cabs in New York are required by city ordinance to have 
Hydraulic Brakes. ‘Try Chrysler brakes and you will never want 


to go back to any other kind. 


IS ANY AUTOMOBILE UP-TO-DATE WITHOUT 
Centrifuse Brake Drums? 


New and larger brake drums of combined steel and cast iron. 
New type of construction, A steel drum with cast-iron lining— 
the drum and the lining permanently fused together. The com. 
bination of steel and iron fused together makes brakes that last 
longer, remain cooler, retain uniform efliciency—brakes of quick 


action, soft action, sure action, safe action. 
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is ANY AUTOMOBILE UP-TO-DATE WITHOUT AN 


All-Steel Body ? 


With today’s congested traffic conditions, steel motor car bodies 


are as vital to safety as steel railway coaches. Chrysler stee] bodies 
are of all-steel construction, rigidly reinforced and welded into 
one piece—the kind of construction you should have and should 


demand. The entire body is sound-insulated. Wide, comfortable 
sats, Unusual leg-room and head-room., Beautiful upholstery, fix- 


tures and trim. Strength, safety, smartness, luxury—it has them all. 


is ANY AUTOMOBILE UP-TO-DATE WITHOUT A 


Double-Drop Girder-Truss Frame? 


The modernizing of the motor car has imposed new demands 
upon automobile frames, as well as other units of the car, Chrysler 
engineers have developed a frame of entirely new design. It in- 
corporates the Double-Drop feature, permitting a noticeably low, 
smart and fleet car appearance. By means of the new Girder- 
Truss construction, two extra steel members parallel the side 
channels at either side of the engine, giving twofold support and 
strength. Continuing, these members cross over diagonally and 
meet the opposite side channels at the rear, forming an amazingly 


rigid construction. The result is multiplied strength and a stable, 


distortion-proof foundation for the body. 


IS ANY AUTOMOBILE UP-TO-DATE WITHOUT 
Oilite Squeak-Proof Springs? 
Regardless of mud, snow, ice or dirt, these springs will not squeak. 
An entirely new patented spring construction. Springs that never 


need lubrication, The steel leaves of the springs are separated by 
Oilite—a patented metal that contains its own lubrication. Absence 
of interleaf friction gives a softer, more restful ride. These great 


springs are standard on all three new Chrysler Eights. 


IS ANY AUTOMOBILE UP-TO-DATE WITHOUT 


Effortless Steering? 
The new Chryslers steer with a touch. Women especially enjoy 
Chrysler steering. It not only makes driving easier, but it is so 


much easier to get in and out of parking spaces. And Chrysler 
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steering is protected from road-shock. You never ‘feel the road’ 


through the steering wheel. 


IS ANY AUTOMOBILE UP-TO-DATE WITHOUT 
Chrysler Speed and Pick-up? 


Chrysler cars are more powerful than ever—faster than ever. If 
you like real speed—Chrysler has it. You may never care to drive 
75—85—g0 miles an hour, but the great power that makes these 
speeds possible makes Chrysler performance, at any speed you 
choose to drive, the most enjoyable performance under the sun. 
The speed and pick-up of Floating Power are as delightful as 


Floating Power smoothness. 


IS ANY AUTOMOBILE UP-TO-DATE WITHOUT 


All These Other Features? 


Besides all its new outstanding superiorities, Chrysler retains the 
following important basic features—pioneered or popularized 
Chrysler and features of Chrysler cars for years: In the Fights, 
a 4-speed transmission with internal Dual High Gears; in the Six, 
a Silent-Second Easy-Shift Transmission; all have the high-com- 
: ‘ ee , +e" é“ ' 
pression engine; full force-feed lubrication; ventilated crankcase; 
aluminum alloy Invar Strut pistons; counterweighted crankshatt; 
modern fuel system with fuel pump; oil filter; air cleaner and in- 
take silencer; noiseless spring shackles; cow] ventilators; small base 


wheels and large tires; adjustable front seat; interior sun visors; 
indirectly lighted instrument panel; treadle-type accelerator—and 


many other features thatadd to Chrysler efficiency and Chrysler value. 


FOUR COMPLETE LINES—GREAT 
RANGE OF PRICES ...17 BODY MODELS 


A new Chrysler Six with an 82-horsepower engine and five 


body models, $885 to $935 (Automatic Clutch on all Sixes, 
$8 extra); a new Chrysler Eight with a 100-horsepower en- 
gine and four body models, $1435 to $1535; a new Chrysler 
Imperial Eight with a 125-horsepower engine and two body 
models, $1925 to $1945; a new Chrysler Imperial Custom 
Eight with a 125-horsepower engine and six body models, 
$2895 to $359 Duplate 


Safety Plate Glass obtainable on all models at slight extra cost 


o LER 


5 
5. All prices f. o. b. factory. 
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St. Luke’s Picture 
Sirs: 

Assuming you wish to be correct in all your 
statements, | beg to state that the picture of the 
Blessed Virgin painted by Saint Luke is not in 
Rome, but in St. Mark’s in Venice (Time, 
Dec. 28). It is shown to the people for a few 
days at certain periods of the year. We were 
fortunate enough to see it in November, 1930. 

Mary A. F. BRENNAN 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Baedeker says the picture is in Santa 
Maria Maggiore, Rome. But there has 
always been room for doubt on this sub- 
ject even before Empress Pulcheria re- 
moved it from Antioch to the Church of 
the Guides, Constantinople—Eb. 


° 





| Gandhi’s Toothcleaning 
| Sirs: 
I have always thought it rather petty to catch 
up Time’s reporting of details when they slip on 
a most insignificant point. However, I realize 
} that it may not be the fact that Time is wrong 
that prompts many the letters, but a sincere 
| desire to give information which they chance to 
have. 
Cherefore only for the knowledge I 
| want to know whether Gandhi actually “brushed 
his teeth” (Time, Jan. 11, p. 19, col. 2). Having 
| had personal contact with the common Indian 
| native | would say that if Gandhi is trying to 
| 
} 


ol 


sake of 


be a common native himself he doesn’t “brush” 
his teeth. Most natives are quite particular 
about washing their teeth and mouths. But 


instead of a brush they use a forefinger and some 
j . - 
| charcoal on their teeth, and two fingers to lave 
| the tongue, far enough back to tickle the 


going 


throat into a convulsion, and of course water to 
» rinse. 
Apert T. BEALS 
Detroit, Mich. 
St. Gandhi neither brushes his teeth 


with a toothbrush nor tickles his throat 
with his forefingers. Like most Hindus he 
keeps his teeth, gums and tongue clean by 
rubbing them with a dantan, a slender 
twig six or seven inches long cut from the 
dantan tree, after one end of the twig has 
been chewed to a pulp. To clean the 
tongue the same twig which has cleaned 
the teeth is split in two and brushed across 
the tongue. Other chewers of twigs are 
natives of French African colonies. Trays 
of such twigs were displayed to visitors 
to the International Colonial & Overseas 
Exposition at Vincennes marked: LE 
VRAI DENTIFRICE COLONIAL.—Eb. 
6 
Kettering Redetined 


Sirs: 





| In your issue of Jan. 18, p. 40, you requote 
Charles I’. Kettering’s definition of Research as 
a method of keeping everybody reasonably dis- 
satisfied with what he has.” 

As co-speaker-of-the-evening with Governor 
Ritchie at the Hlinois Manufacturers Banquet at 


‘There is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 

subscription 











NAME. 





ADDRESS 





Roy E. Larsen 
CircULATION ManaGer, Time, INc. 


the Stevens Hotel, Chicago last December, yj; 
Kettering confessed criticism of his definitig, 
offered a new one: “a method of finding out why 
people will be wanting when they are throw 
wanting what they are wanting now.” 

R. H. Hut 
P.S. Up-to-the-minute Time should know this 

Mexico, Mo. 















To Subscriber Hill, thanks for an abl | 


piece of up-to-dating.—Eb. 


Maude Adams & Friend 
Sirs: 

Your wire giving me Maude Adams’ itinerary 
was very accurate. After renewing my acquaint. 
ance of 15 years ago, about the first thing Mix 
Adams wanted to know was how L had fouy 
out where she would be the day before I say 
her, and upon explaining that Time had give 
me such information she immediately replie 
“T shall subscribe for the magazine immediately 

You deserve many new subscribers on account 
of your accuracy, and here is hoping you hay 
many during the coming year. 

P. P. Hunter 

Roanoke, Va. 


Cord’s Ingratitude 
Sirs: 

I must 
printing 


irreverence 
Mr. Cord uwse 


protest against your 
the expression which 
to describe his success from his advertising 
scheme. If he had the bad taste to use th 
expression, you did not have to print it. It 
shocking to think one who has had sw 
great success, having no more gratitude to th 
Ruler of all things than to use His holy nam 
in this blasphemous way. And I venture t 
say that neither his success nor yours will last 
long if you continue to use such expressions 

If there is any more of this kind of thing ir 
your paper, [ will get the news from some othe 
and I am sure hundreds of other subscribers wi 


do the same. 
A. M. Hossincer 


of 


Newark, Del. 

Whenever TIME has occasion to give a! 
account of a man, it will do so as accur 
ately as possible. Motormaker Cord is no 
accurately heard without the note: 
goddam wow.’ —Ep. 


Most Terrible Weapon 
Sirs: 
Part of the education of my son, Stepher 


aged 7, is his weekly listen-in on the Mar 
of Time. 

At 3 a. m. Stephen arose astride a nightmar 
to interrupt our slumbers. 


“What is it, son?” asked his mother. 

“Gee! Ma,” said Steve, “I just had_ the 
awfullest dream. I was bein’ chased down the 
street by our laundryman with China’s most 
terrible weapon—-the BOYCOTT!” 

Either you make those broadcasts less dt 


matic, or else Steve goes to bed at 8 on Fridays 
hereafter. 
JosHua S. SARASOHN 
Detroit, Mich. 









350 E. 22nd Street, Caicaco, Itt. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me a 


bill ($5; Canada, $8; Foreign, $6). 
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lies in the economy it works in any organiza- 
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tion. » » Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 






or see branch address in classified directory. 








Vapex—on your way to the office 


GET THE DROP 


ON COLDS | 


Just as soon as you feel yourself | 
sneezing or sniffling, put a few drops 
of Vapex on your handkerchief or 
pillow and get after that cold. 

A few deep breaths of the vapor | 
clear your nose and head .. . relieve 
your distress. Since its discovery in 


1915 during a war-time epidemic of 





influenza in England, millions of 
people have accepted Vapex as “the 
modern way to treat a cold.” 


It costs only 1 cent an application. 
The $1 bottle contains 100 applica- 
tions—enough to relieve many colds. 


Ask the druggist for V-A-P-E-X. 
E. Foucera & Co., Ine., New York. Dis- 


tributors of Medicinal Products Since 1849. 


A few drops on your handkerchief 


VAPE X 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
Breathe your cold away 


XN 
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| Big Gripe 
Sirs: 
In your issue of Jan. 11, p. 35, was published 
a paragraph that is almost unbelievable. You 
quote a student from Louisiana State U.: “Mili- 
tary training is fostering a belief among students 
that war necessary.”” Compulsory military 
training, while of debatable importance in the 
curricula of U. S. land-grant schools, is known 
as one of the biggest gripes to lower classmen. 
As an outstanding example, military training was 
the ostensible cause of student strikes at several 
midwest universities within the past few years. 
A canvass of undergraduates would reveal that 
the majority, while perhaps excusing military 
training on the basis of future preparedness, 
regard it as an unnecessary evil and by no means 
as an end to promoting war. 
WILtaArpD C, Evans 
(University of Illinois) 


1s 


Evanston, II. 


ee 


Glowing Terms 
Sirs: 

Why, oh why, Mr. Editor, is Tir so short? 

Mr. Editor, when I finished Time this 

evening I went back and read several articles 
again for fear that I had missed something. 
I even sat ruffling the pages for several minutes 
after finishing, wishing there was more. I cer- 
tainly do like your magazine and wish I had the 
command of grammar which would permit me 
to “paint in glowing terms” my sincere apprecia- 
tion of the greatest magazine published. 

I walked one half mile, to the building where 
we get our mail here, in sub-zero weather to 
get Time last night. I could of sent some one 
else but feared they would “hold out on me,” 
as everyone here likes Time. 

May the sands of Time flow forever through 


my hour-glass. 
L. H. Carp 
Staff Sgt. 
Med. Dept. U. S. A. 
Fort Lincoln, N. Dak. 
For terms as glowing as TIME ever re- 
ceived, all thanks.—Eb. 





es 


Misplaced Heat 
Sirs: 

May I correct a misstatement concerning the 
use of solar heat for attaining high temperatures 
(Time, Dec. 21, p. 31, and Dec. 
The erroneous report seems to have started in 
a too-brief abstract of a paper that I gave before 
the American Chemical Society. While I have 
been experimenting for 20 years with the produc- 
tion and measurement high temperatures, I 
have never set up any apparatus for solar heat. 
The experiment has, however, been tried on a 
fairly large scale several times, and the highest 
temperature has been attained, I believe, with 
Straubel’s sun mirror at Jena. Needless to say, 
it is not a very practical instrument in the New 
York region, where climate and industry combine 
to make sunlight an uncertain quantity. 

Rovert Bb. SosMAN 

Research Laboratory 

| U. S. Steel Corp. 
Kearny, N. J. 


28, p. 
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| “Passing 
Sirs: 

The masquerade of Lieut. French (Time, Jan. 
11), while amazing to white people, among the 
initiated (meaning Negroes, of course) brings 
only a knowing smile. 

In all strata of society in America there are 
Negro blood “passing.” Many have 
obtained pl ices distinction. The 
repression to which we are subjected in America 
is the chief cause of these “masquerades.” Had 
French remained “colored” he would have stayed 
an enlisted man. I even knew of a waiter who 
passed because all of the best hotel jobs were 


persons ol 


of economic 


barred to Negroes. And, just as Lieut. French 
had maintained his contacts with the people of 
his origin, many of the others do likewise. . . . 
Josepu B. La Cour 
The Kansas City Call 


Kansas City, Mo. 


. 





$4 Pick-Me-Ups 


33 (Time, Jan. 11), foot of first column 


you say, “Cost of cortin ‘pick-me-ups’ at present 
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prices is $100 a dose, effective for three ful 
days of sprightliness.” 

On the word of Dr. Hartman himself, this ; 
quite untrue. Cost of cortin is approximate 
$4 a day for the largest dose now being give: 


any patient. 
W. P. Vocet Jr, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

The $100 figure resulted from ba | 
arithmetic. . . . Last week a Dr. E. Fran 
Morrill of Rock Island, Ill. lay in con, 
from Addison’s disease. Cortin, flow, 
from Buffalo, revived her.—Ep. 


~@ 








Twins Apart 
Sirs: 

I am glad to read (Time, Jan. 11) that twins 
are considered news for readers of Time, Neys 
the twinologist seeks is a report of same-sexu 
twins who, since early infancy, have lived j 
different homes. Data from these can do my 
to define the rdéles heredity and environmey 
play in making us what we are. Thus far onl 
four such cases have ever been reported 4 
science—that is why they are news. 


Pau. T. Witsoy 








University of California sul 
Institute of Child Welfare 
Berkeley, Calif. Ren 
* 
Cheerful Item the 
Sirs: ene 
Under the depressing caption “Cruises Can. 
celled” in Time, Jan. 11, you mention among dow 
other items of travel news that Cie Intern. al 
tionale des Wagons Lits et des Grands Expr spit 


Européens abandoned the Manhattan office (\ 
7or Fifth Avenue). This statement, technical 
correct, is nevertheless misleading. It woul 
have been better to explain that the building was 


of « 
Dor 


abandoned, and not the office. sun 
This office staff, furniture, etc., was move 
from its one-story premises at No. 7o1 Fit! 


Avenue to the recently enlarged Thos. Cook & 
Son offices at No. 587 Fifth Avenue, comprising 
six working floors. (Thos. Cook & Son ani 
Wagons-Lits merged two years ago.) 

In all fairness to the travel world, why not 
insert this cheerful item in your next article on 
travel? In this cruise-cancelling year of 1932, 
the firm of Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits Inc 
now numbering 350 offices throughout the world 
operates five of these in Manhattan—two o 
Fifth Avenue, one on Broadway, one on Madisor 
Avenue, and one on Park Avenue. Two of thes 
offices were opened in 1931. “‘Time marches on 


through its first depression—this largest 0 
travel firms has been marching on since 1841 
proving that the first hundred years are th 
hardest. 
J. J. MARINER 
Traffic Manager 
Thos. Cook & Son 


New York City 





The W ‘ 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 


Henry R. Luce. 
John S. Martin. 


I:ditoi 
Vanaging Editor: 








Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. Gold 
borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributor 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr., Noe 
F. Busch, Washington Dodge Il, Mary_ Fraser 
Albert L. Furth, Allen Grover, David W. diu 
burd Jr., E. D. Kennedy, Peter Mathews, rT. 5 


Matthews, Frank Norris, Francis deN. Schroeder 
Cecilia A. Schwind, Fred Smith, Charles Werten 


baker, S. J. Woolf. Os € 
Correspondence pertaining to editorial content C 
should be sent to 135 Kast 4 nd Street, New York A 
Binders: Binders holding a complete volume su 
(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers 
at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regular) co 
as issued to all binder owners. 
he 


Bound Volumes: A limited number of copies 





each volume with index are bound and are aval 
able to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound copies 
of Volumes VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, XID, XI\ 
XV. XVI and XVII are now available. 
Subscription rates: One year in the U. 5. at 
possessions, also Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Domn 
ican Republic, Haiti, Spain, Central and Sow 


America, $5.00; Canada, $8.00, elsewhere. $0.0! 

Changes of address: Two weeks notice tf 
quired for change of address. When ordering ¢ 
change, please give both the new address and th 
old address, 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Ci 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, iil, 
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@ Hot, humid days... 
sultry, sleepless nights! 
Remember them? When the 
thermometer goes up, our 
energy and efliciency go 
down. Work slumps... our 
spirits lag... we are robbed 
of our mental efficiency. 
Don’t go through anether 


summer in such discomfort. 



















@ KEPT COOL! “The Frigidaire Room 
Cooler which I had installed early this 
summer produced most comfortable 


conditions throughout the extremely 
hot weather.” 

... Mr. Frank M. Tait, Dayton, Ohio. 

Public Utility Official 


TIME 


oh om 


@ Here's welcome news for 
you. General Motors and 
Frigidaire engineers have 
perfected a marvelous new 
device... the Frigidaire Room 
Cooler. It is simple and can 
be installed anywhere. It 
transforms hot, stuffy rooms 
into cool, refreshing havens 
of comfort as if by magic. 

And it’s sosimple. You just 
pressabutton. Instantly your 
Frigidaire Room Cooler starts 
to draw in the warm air, and 
flood the room with cold. It 
does this without creating 


annoying drafts or breezes. 




















And as it takes out the heat, 
this remarkable device also 
reduces humidity—it pro- 
vides cool air that is dry and 
healthful. 

Frigidaire Room Coolers 
will contribute as much to 
your comfort in warm weather 
as radiators doin winter, and 
at a moderate operating cost. 
There are models for all pur- 
poses eee W herever real come- 
fort is wanted during hot 
days. Send for booklet. 
Frigidaire Corporation, Day- 
ton, Ohio. (Subsidiary of 


General Motors Corporation) 


FRIGIOAIHE 


AIR-CONDITIONING 


EQUIPMENT 
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ANNOUNCING 
A NEW LINE OF CHEVROLET SIX-CYLINDER TRUCKS 





NEW CHASSIS - NEW BODIES 
NEW LOWER PRICES 





our vRotety New in chassis—new in bodies—new in six-cylinder Chevrolet truck: A_ new line of 

every vital part that has to do with Chevrolet-built bodies. Handsome new lines. Stronger, 
economical, efficient hauling—yet selling at prices more efficient body construction. Larger bulk capacity, 
even lower than the extremely low prices of last |New, roomier, more comfortable cabs. A wide variety 
year. That, briefly, is the story of the new line of | of optional color combinations. A new truck-type 
six-cylinder trucks which Chevrolet now presents to six-cylinder valve-in-head engine, developing greater 
American business and industry. These trucks are power and speed, and assuring matchless economy of 
available as complete units—in three wheelbase lengths operation. A new, heavier frame. New, stronger, truck- 
—l4-ton and 1)4-ton capacities, and 28 different body type springs. A new, sturdier, smoother-operating 
types. The price reductions tange from $10 to as high truck-type clutch. On the 1!4-ton truck, a new 


as $65 and make Chevrolet’s first-cost one of the lowest heavier, more efficient 4-speed transmission. A truck- 


in the market. Along with many important new fea- type rear axle 25 per cent stronger than before. Inter- 
tures and betterments, they make the Chevrolet truck, changeable single and dual wheel equipment. For the 
more than ever, the one to’buy for lowest trans- light delivery models, the Syncro- Mesh transmission. 
portation costs. Outstanding features of the new The lowest operating cost of any truck on the market. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 





CHASSIS PRICED 
AS LOW AS 


‘355 


1%4-TON MODELS 
WITH BODIES PRICED 
AS LOW AS 


°440 


14%2-TON MODELS 
WITH BODIES PRICED 
AS LOW AS 


*670 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, 
Mich. Special equipment 
extra. Low delivered prices 
and easy G. M. A.C. terms 
























THE DE LUXE HALF-TON PANEL, $595. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


Action 
A garden and a sow, 
A smokehouse and a cow, 
Twenty-four hens and a rooster 
And you'll have more than you uster. 


Last summer Harvey Crowley Couch, 
public utilitarian of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
chanted that solution for rural Depression 
as he boarded a train for New York. Last 
week President Hoover appointed this 
president of the Arkansas Power & Light 
Co., the Mississippi Power & Light Co., 
the Louisiana Power & Light Co. and the 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway to be one 
of the three Democratic directors of the 
potent Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Aside from his demonstrated ability, Di- 
rector Couch could thank for his appoint- 
ment: 1) his personal friendship with 
President Hoover whom he helped out of 
a political hole during Arkansas’ dark 
drought days in 1930; 2) his professional 
ind friendly relations with Arkansas’ Sen- 
ator Joseph Taylor Robinson who pressed 
his appointment. Mr. Couch is a director 
of Chase National Bank of New York and 
of Electric Power & Light Co. of New 
York. Friendly Arkansans hail him as 
their State’s Cecil Rhodes. 

Speaker John Nance Garner of Texas 
also got his man on the R. F. C. direc- 
torate when President Hoover appointed 
Jesse Holman Jones, Houston banker, 
builder (Rice Hotel) & publisher (Chron- 
icle). As the finance director of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, Mr. Jones 
lured the 1928 party convention to his 
city with a blank check. Good friend is 
he of Governor Ross Sterling, whose pri- 
vate finances he now manages. 

New York’s Bernard Mannes Baruch 
declined appointment to R. F. C. after its 
chairmanship went to Federal Reserve 
Governor Eugene Meyer, its presidency 
to Charles Gates Dawes. 

All week long President Hoover kept 
prodding his R. F. C. forward into action. 
In its final enactment Congress made only 
three significant changes: 1) a hmit of 


' $100,000,000 on individual loans; 2) seg- 


regation of $200,000.000 for the relief of 
depositors in closed banks; 3) a prohibi- 
tion against rediscounting R. F. C. securi- 
ties by the Federal Reserve. Objecting 
to none of these, the President signed the 
bill (H. R. 7360) within a few minutes 
after it reached the White House—‘Her- 
bert” with one pen and “Hoover” with 
another. Then he praised the “patriotism” 
of Congress. 

About Washington there was a great 
hustle and bustle to get R. F. C. oper- 
ating. Congress sped through an initial 
appropriation of $500,000,000 as working 





capital. The Treasury borrowed $350,- 
000,000 on short-term certificates, most of 
which would be available for R. F. C. 
New quarters were fitted up in the old 
Department of Commerce building on 
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Keystone 
Porto Rico’s BEVERLEY 
. . produced pride in Manila. 


Pennsylvania Avenue. Chairman Meyer 
received 2,500 letters asking for jobs, in- 
quiring about loans. Busiest man of all 
was Mr. Dawes, who quickly found him- 
self a Washington apartment. 

@ Last week at the age of 37 James Rum- 
sey Beverley of Amarillo, Tex. found him- 
self Governor of Porto Rico by appoint- 
ment of the President. On the other side 
of the world George Charles Butte, Vice 
Governor of the Philippines, received the 
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news with vast pride. His political pro- 
tegé had made good. Mr. Beverley stud- 
ied law under Dr. Butte at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. A born Democrat, he 
turned Republican, managed Dr. Butte’s 
unsuccessful campaign for Governor of 
Texas in 1924. In 1925 Dr. Butte was 
sent to Porto Rico as Attorney General 
and took young Mr. Beverley along as a 
deputy. Last year Dr. Butte was trans- 
ferred to Manila. Mr. Beverley stepped 
up into his job. Last week he stepped up 
to the top of the insular Government with 
the transfer of Theodore Roosevelt to the 
Philippines as Governor General (see p. 
12). A competent administrator, Gover- 
nor Beverley speaks Spanish like a native, 
plays with Boy Scouts, is pleasing to Porto 
Ricans. His job: to keep peace among 
the five political parties in Porto Rico, 
and keep alive his predecessor’s program 
of economic rehabilitation. 

@ President Hoover signed a bill adding 
$125,000,000 to the capital of the Federal 
Land Bank system. 


THE CONGRESS 
W ork Done 
The Senate: 


@ Adopted the conference report on the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp.; sent the 
bill to the President (see col. 1); passed 
the House’s bill appropriating $500.000.- 
ooo as R. F. C.’s initial capital, sent it 
back to the House for concurrence in a 
minor amendment. 

@ Adopted a resolution by Michigan’s 
Couzens ordering the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to investigate a six- 
hour-day for railroad employes: sent it to 
the House. 

@ Received from Virginia’s Glass a bill, 
a year in the making, to limit the use of 
Federal Reserve credit by speculators: to 
increase branch banking; to create a cor- 
poration to liquidate closed banks. 

@ Received from the Committee on Man- 
ufactures a favorable report on a bill by 
Wisconsin’s- La Follette to appropriate 
$375,000,000 for direct Unemployment 
Relief (“dole”) by the States. 

@ Adopted a resolution by Wisconsin’s 
Blaine instructing the Attorney General 
not to compromise the Government’s 
monopoly suit against Radio Corp. in a 
consent decree. 

@ Passed a bill to award gold medals to 
Wiley Post and Harold Gatty, round-the- 
world flyers. 

@ Recalled (43-to-32) the passage of a 
resolution by Pennsylvania’s Reed order- 
ing the Tariff Commission to report on 
the effect of depreciated foreign currency 
on imports. 





The House: 
@ Adopted the conference report on the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp.; sent it to 
the Senate; passed a bill appropriating 
$500.000,000 as R. F. C.’s initial capital, 
sent it to the Senate. 
@ Adopted a resolution authorizing the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee to investigate the ownership and 
control of public utilities. 
@ Debated the $176,000.000 Department 
of Agriculture appropriation bill. 


STATES & CITIES 
23 Lay Dead 

Knox County, Ky., is feud country. 
Within its hilly boundaries, no spot is 
more remote than the little country store 
on Cold Fork Creek, 18 mi. back in the 
mountains from Barbourville. Walter 
Smith and Link Gambil, two men who 
had hated each other for a long time, 
walked into the store, grasped left hands. 
started pistolling each other. Feudist 
Gambil was shot seven times; Feudist 
Smith thrice. Both died. 

Willie Johnson, 18, got Ruby Crook, 
17, in trouble. The Crooks, finding Ruby 
pregnant, sent her away, promised “to 
take care of the Johnsons.” While the 
rest of the community was attending serv- 
ices at the New Salem Baptist Church, on 
the border of Clay and Laurel Counties, 
the families met in the church yard. The 
Crooks “took care” of three Johnsons. 
The Johnsons “took care” of two Crooks. 
Willie Johnson survived with a slug in his 
arm. 


In Madison County, Tom Collins and 

Bernice Griffin went hunting. They fell 
to arguing about whether or not one 
should say “howdy” to a stranger. Sports- 
man Griffin won the argument by killing 
Sportsman Collins. 
- In Clark County, Thomas Lucas Jr. 
reached for his gun, made the fatal mis- 
take of letting Polley Morgerson beat him 
to the draw. 

In Daviess County, Hunter Clouse 
heard that Jeff Rowland was going to 
“cut his heart out.” When Hunter Clouse 
discovered Jeff Rowland sharpening a long 
knife his suspicions became conviction. 
He shot and killed Jeff Rowland. 

Last week the law of Kentucky began 
taking what course -was left it, following 
a weekend which had proved notably 
bloody even for the “Dark and Bloody 
Ground” State. Killers Griffin, Morgerson 
and Clouse surrendered to Sheriffs. Willie 
Johnson was at liberty pending investiga- 
tion of the gunplay in which he figured. 
Since no patriotic Kentucky peace officer 
wants to nourish the State’s oldtime repu- 
tation for feuds, only the Smith-Gambil 
affray was placed in that category. The 
State was at a loss, however, to explain 
the 23 killings which took place in the 
same two days. Others: 

Knox County moonshiners killed Gil- 
bert Botkins. Deputy Sheriff John Stew- 
art of Knox County pulled a gun on 
someone. died from loss of blood when a 
bystander knocked it to the ground, acci- 
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dentally shooting the officer in the leg. 
Hunter Burchell, guard at the State re- 
formatory at Frankfort, shot Sheriff N. J. 
Tipton of Rockcastle County. Mrs. Tip- 
ton is now the third Kentucky sheriff’s 
widow serving out her deceased husband's 
term. Clit Clarkson of Casey County 
murdered his wife. Vernon Blankenship 
killed his brother-in-law at Pikeville. Jack 
Warren killed Hugh Beckham in his road- 
house near Bowling Green. 

In Frankfort the Kentucky General As- 
sembly petitioned President Hoover to 


free Lieut. Thomas Hedges Massie, 
U. S. N., his mother-in-law and the two 
naval enlisted men, held at Honolulu, 


pending trial for the murder of an Hawai- 
ian who allegedly raped Mrs. Massie 
(Time, Dec. 28 et seq.). 





Action in Urbana 

One day last week the First National 
Bank of Urbana, Ill. failed. Panic spread. 
Mayor Reginal Carl Harmon sat up most 
of the night with the city councilmen and 
economic professors from nearby Uni- 
versity of Illinois. At dawn, he issued an 
edict suspending all business in the town 
for five days excepting only food, drug 
stores, public utilities, newspapers. And 
the following night he said: 

“The streets look almost as if it were 
Sunday. . . . My drastic action is without 
precedent in municipal annals. Our citi- 
zens shall have time to think about how 
silly they were when they stampeded to 
the paying tellers’ cages.” 

“I have firm faith in our citizens,’ he 
continued on the second day. “Already 
more than 1,500 depositors have pledged 
their entire deposits to the local banks. 
We are preparing now to go over our city, 
block by block and house by house, to get 
all our citizens to sign pledges that they 
will not withdraw their money until they 
need it.” 

After two days of enforced thinking, 
the Mayor let the town go back to work 
which it did with pleasure and composure. 
Meanwhile. student life at the University 
of Illinois was not disturbed. 

Impressed with Urbana’s action, the 
Mayors of Aurora and Mendota, Ill. and 
Monte Vista, Col. followed suit. 


House & Hall 

The House of Morgan last week pulled 
the Hall of Tammany out of a bad finan- 
cial hole. It was a rescue of civic neces- 
sity, not political love. 

Tammany's political strength derives 
in large measure from oversized munici- 
pal payrolls, fat public contracts, personal 
relief for the faithful. Slim, slick little 
Mayor James John Walker, whose salary 
is $40,000, refused to economize. In 1929 
the municipal budget was $520,000,000; 
in 1931, $605.000,000. For this year Mayor 
Walker put through a budget of $631,000.,- 
ooo while his critics screamed themselves 
hoarse about his extravagance. Fortnight 
after New Year’s the city treasury found 
it had only about $13,000.000 in cash on 
hand and close to $150,000.000 in short 
term obligations to meet before May 1 
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when municipal taxes are due. Money 
could not be raised in the public marke 
where city bonds were selling as low as 78, 

For a week “Jimmy” Walker wen 
through a series of elaborate political cop. 
tortions, in an attempt to frighten the 
bankers with a club called Humanity, 
Then he calmed himself. 

And then Thomas William Lamont. 
Morgan partner, Charles Edwin Mitchel} 
of National City Bank and Winthrop Wil- 
liams Aldrich of Chase National Bank en. 
tered into a series of private discussions. 
Mayor Walker met them in a variety of 
places including Mr. Mitchell’s home on 
Fifth Avenue. The Mayor struck $110- 
000,000 worth of public works off the 
city’s construction program. When that 
left the bankers still unmoved, he airily 
ordered all his department heads to find 
new economies. Mr. Lamont & Colleagues 
began to be satisfied. 

First they let the city have $12,500,000 
for eleven days at 6°, to tide it over. 
Then after the Legislature had _ hastily 
amended the city charter and Governor 
Roosevelt had signed the amendment 
shortly before midnight, Mr. Lamont an- 
nounced that a syndicate of 46 banks and 
bond houses headed by J. P. Morgan & Co. 
would raise $100,000,000 for New York 
on its corporate stock notes. 


In addition, a revolving banking credit 
of $151,000,000 would be placed at the 
city’s disposal. Last September the Mu- 
nicipal treasury was able to borrow for 
13%. Last week, thanks to what Tam- 
many had done to its credit, it had to pay 
6%, on its stock notes, the highest rate in 
its history. For floating this loan which 
the investing public fairly gobbled up, the 
syndicate charged not one single cent for 
commissions or services, took its reward 
in a sense of civic duty well done. Tem- 
porarily rescued, Tammany’s Walker re- 
marked: “Talk about the market! My 
blood pressure dropped seven points today 
to 103, a new low!”* 

{In Chicago where municipal credit has 
long been at rock bottom, financial relief 
also came into sight last week when the 
Illinois Legislature passed a bill to revamp 
Cook County’s taxing machinery. A non- 
political taxing board, under this measure, 
will replace elective assessors whose lop- 
sided and unfair assessments have been 
the root of Chicago’s tax troubles. 


EE 


Sewer Rat 

Early one cold morning last week in 
Albany, N. Y. three employes of the 
Street Department rushed to Warren & 
Philip Streets to hunt a leak in the city’s 
trunkline sewer. Expertly they flipped oll 
the manhole lid. Ten feet below, icy 
black water, full of awful things, surged 
on to the Hudson. Once this sewer had 
been an open creek. When it was enclosed 
35 years ago, engineers, according to the 
custom of the times, gave it great girth 
for a full current. 

First to descend the steel ladder to 
make his inspection was 33-year-old John 

*Normal blood pressure for a man of Mayor 
Walker’s age (50): 150. 
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Debo who had left his South Pearl Street 
home that morning without shaving. On a 
damp ladder rung, his foot slipped. Down 
the manhole vanished his dark curly head. 
There was a muffled splash... . 
Forty-five minutes later Chief Carpen- 
ter William Huerter, standing waist deep 





members of the Red Wing Boat Club, 
famed for its corpse recoveries, scurried 
to the sewer outlet at 49th Street, yanked 
the blubbering moppet out alive as he 
was being poured into the river. 

Prime sewer statistics: 1) it costs ap- 
proximately $10,000 to lay a mile of 


JoHN Deso & MOTHER 


“My yells sounded hollow and strange.” 


in the turbulent sewer a block below Philip 
Street, thought he heard faint cries. Then 
he saw a head bobbing toward him through 
the carkness. Gripping the bottom of the 
laddér with one hand, with the other he 
grabbed a man’s limp body just before 
the filthy current swept into a 75-ft. 
down-drain. A rope pulled the half- 
conscious Debo up through the Grand 
Street manhole, 800 ft. from his starting 
point. Hospitalized, John Debo told his 
story: 

“When my head came up, everything 
was black and I was being swept along, 
swirling and whirling about. I shouted 
and shouted. I grabbed at the sidewalls. 
They were slippery. I couldn’t see them. 

“I thrashed out with my arms and 
finally my leg caught on some kind of a 
projection. I held on by my leg. Minutes 
passed like hours. Rats were swimming 
and thrashing all about me. My yells 
sounded hollow and strange. It was bit- 
ter cold. My legs grew more and more 
numb. Finally I lost my hold. 

“I thought then all was up. I tried 
frantically to keep my head above the 
surface. I thought crazily it was all up. 
And then I struck some sort of a hook 
in the stream with my hands. I clung 
aS 

“My whole body grew numb. I felt my 
frozen fingers slipping from the hold, and 
then I knew nothing more. . . .” 


Rare are sewer accidents like John 
Debo’s. In 1929 in Manhattan an 8-year- 
old boy, playing carelessly about subway 
construction in East 53rd Street, tumbled 
into a sewer flowing to the East River 
three blocks away. Hearing the alarm, 


there are 
miles 


sewer pipe; 2) in the U. S. 
more than one hundred thousand 
of sewer. 


PROHIBITION 
Deflated Wets 


In 1917 the Senate voted 65-to-20 for 
the 18th Amendment. In 1919 it passed 
the Volstead Act over President Wilson’s 
veto by the same vote. Since then Wets 
have repeatedly claimed that their strength 
in the Senate was growing. Last year, on 
the basis of recent elections, the Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amendment 
estimated that not less than 27 Senators 
were ready to submit the 18th Amend- 
ment to the States (Time, Nov. 15). Last 
week Wet claims were severely deflated in 
the Senate where a test vote showed 15 
Wets as against 55 Drys. 

The Prohibition issue was forced to a 
vote by Connecticut’s Senator Hiram 
Bingham. He proposed a_ resolution 
whereby the Senate would “welcome” 
State referenda on repeal or modification 
of the Volstead Act. The Drys flayed the 
proposal as “passing the buck” to the 
States, criticized referenda in general as 
a “cowardly” approach to the issue. Some 
Wets, favoring a straight-cut test on re- 
peal, likewise deplored the resolution’s 
‘“‘meaninglessness.” 

The 15 Wet Senators were geographi- 
cally distributed as follows: Walsh & 
Coolidge of Massachusetts, Bingham & 
Walcott of Connecticut, Barbour & Kean 
of New Jersey. Copeland & Wagner of 
New York, La Follette & Blaine of Wis- 
consin, Glenn & Lewis of Illinois, Bulkley 
of Ohio, Tydings of Maryland, Oddie of 
Nevada. 


POLITICAL NOTE 


Brothers & Governors 

One sunny day last week police clubs 
whacked about bumptious heads on the 
streets of New Orleans. At Hammond, 
42 mi. away, three men shot out a polit- 
ical argument; the loser was killed, the 
winners wounded. In Jefferson Parish 
shotguns bristled about a barn where 
citizens were forced to “vote right or 
else—” behind transparent cheesecloth. 
Louisiana was holding a Democratic pri- 
mary which was equivalent to a regular 
election. 

One of five candidates for Lieutenant 
Governor was Earl Long, brother of red- 
headed, hard-bitten Huey Pierce Long, 
simultaneously Governor and U. S. Sena- 
tor. But between the Brothers Long is 
intense political animosity. Earl was run- 
ning on a ticket pledged to turn Huey 
out of his political dictatorship of Louisi- 
ana. He was badly beaten and Brother 
Huey was happy. What made him happy 
though, was not his brother’s inconspicu- 
ous defeat but rather his own success in 
picking the State’s next Governor. 

So intense is Louisiana partisanship that 
Governor Long dared not relinquish his 
State office to take his Senate seat lest his 
enemies seize and destroy his political 
organization. His hope was to continue his 
rule from Washington. Therefore, to be 
his successor at Baton Rouge he picked 
Oscar Kelly Allen, 49, red-faced, grey- 
haired chairman of the State Highway 
Commission and lifelong Long man. A 
country boy who taught school, ran a 
saw mill, took up politics, Mr. Allen hunts 
duck, fishes, says little, likes to stay at 
home. A Long boast: “I can sell anybody 
anything.” During the primary campaign 
Governor Long took the stump for Mr. 
Allen, made good his boast by selling his 
candidate to Louisiana’s voters over four 
ineffectual opponents. 

With his man elected, Huey Long was 
ready to change from Governor to Sena- 
tor. In a private car he journeyed to 
Washington while Dr. Paul Cyr and Alvin 
O. King bickered over who was to be act- 
ing Governor of Louisiana. King won, 
was sworn in as Governor, while Cyr 
sneered: “usurper!” Senator Long 
took ten rooms at the Mayflower Hotel, 
received the Press in lavender pajamas 
and declared: “I’m a small fish here per- 
haps but I’m the kingfish to the people of 
Louisiana.” He smoked his way into the 
Senate, announced himself “ready for 
business.” 

In Mississippi, next door to Louisiana, 
Martin Sennett (“Sure Mike’) Conner 
was being installed the same day as Gov- 
ernor. So bitter was the political enmity 
between him and Theodore Gilmore Bilbo, 
retiring Governor, that they refused to 
ride to the State Capitol for the cere- 
monies in the same automobile. 


In New Jersey, also on the same day, 
Arthur Harry Moore’s inauguration as 
Governor barely escaped tragedy when a 
photographer’s flashlight bulb exploded 
almost in the new executive’s face as he 
was taking the oath of office. 
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CAMPAIGN 
The Squire of Hyde Park 


(See front cover) ‘ 

Through the door of the Presidential 
suite in Washington’s Hotel Willard one 
afternoon last week peeped a lady with the 
reputation of being the wisest of her clan 
—Alice Roosevelt Longworth. Beside her 
peeped pretty Mrs. Patrick Jay Hurley, 
wife of the Secretary of War. 

“Tsn’t it killing?” giggled Mrs. Hurley. 


“Very funny,” admitted Mrs. Long- 
worth. 

Object of their merriment was Mrs. 
Longworth’s_ half-brother, Theodore 
Roosevelt. Back from a capable adminis- 
tration of Porto Rico, he had been ap- 
pointed Governor General of the Philip- 
pines, was now posing for sound films with 
brown Sergio Osmena, president pro tem. 
of the Philippine Senate. With him to his 
new post was going his daughter Grace, 20, 
who takes after her mother and who has 
been studying typing and shorthand to fit 
herself to be one of her father’s secre- 
taries. 

As brother and sister said good-bye to 
each other shortly thereafter, it may be 
supposed that Sister Alice, unique daugh- 
ter of a unique President and notable 
widow of a notable Speaker of the House, 
poured into Brother Theodore’s ear the 
sort of profound advice which would 
naturally come from one for whom na- 
tional and international politics have 
been a life-long diversion, accomplishment 
and career. 

With President Hoover’s blessing so 
patently on Brother Theodore’s head, it 
now behooved Theodore’s Republican kin 
to get behind the Hoover candidacy for 
re-election. The family was scattered. Set- 
tled quietly at Oyster Bay was Mrs. Ethel 
Roosevelt Derby, the President’s other 
daughter. Cousin Gracie Hall Roosevelt 
was serving as Detroit's comptroller. 
Brother Kermit was running a steamship 
line in Manhattan. Brother Theodore, 
adding fresh lustre to the name, was start- 
ing out for the other side of the world. 
Alice remained in Washington, perhaps to 
try to woo Hoover support from such a 
vehement anti-Hooverite as her good 
friend Senator Borah. There were two 
others. They were Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Governor of New York, and 
his wife Anna Eleanor Roosevelt Roose- 
velt. He was T. R.’s fifth cousin, she, his 
favorite niece. Yet President Roosevelt’s 
immediate brood looked upon these two 
kinsmen with political distrust and per- 
sonal disfavor because they were Demo- 
crats. Once during the 1920 campaign 
young Theodore Roosevelt, to dispel the 
popular impression that Franklin Roose- 
velt was a real chip off the Big Stick, de- 
clared: “He's a maverick! He doesn’t 


have the brand of our family.” 

“Simple Duty.” Last week the rivalry 
between Republican Roosevelts and Dem- 
ocratic Roosevelts was materially height- 
ened when the Governor of New York 
formally announced his long-brewing Pres- 
idential candidacy. North Dakota Demo- 





crats asked permission to put his name 
into their preferential primary March 15. 
From Albany Governor Roosevelt replied: 
ae I willingly give my consent. . . . It 
is the simple duty of any American to 
serve in public position if called upon. 
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glimpsed by her distant cousin. 


... Our Legislature is now in session. 
. . . I must devote myself to the obtain- 
ing of progressive laws. . . . Were I now 
to divert my efforts in furtherance of my 
own political future, I would stamp myself 
as one unworthy of my party’s choice as 
leader.” 

Governor Roosevelt’s announcement 
was welcomed by his pre-convention cam- 
paign organization, with steam up and 
ready to go. His chief campaigner was 
James A. Farley, chairman of the New 
York State Democratic Committee and 
a member of the State’s Boxing Commis- 
sion. For months Chairman Farley had 
been rounding up Roosevelt delegates to 
the Chicago convention June 27. Last 
week the Governor's supporters were able 
to announce that their candidate was al- 
ready pledged 678 out of 1,154 convention 
votes (to nominate: 770). Pleased with 
the prospect of success for their “Frank” 
were such Democratic notables as Bernard 
Mannes Baruch, Jesse Isidor Straus, Vin- 
cent Astor, Col. Edward House. They 
realized the Governor did not yet have 
the nomination for President in his pocket 
but he was so far out in front of other 
candidates that his friends were ready to 
toast him on his 50th birthday this week 
(Jan. 30) as the 32nd President of the 
Us 


: > 

Life. “Frank” Roosevelt saw his first 
President in 1887 when he was five. Sit- 
ting in the White House was large, grim, 
depression-ridden Grover Cleveland. James 
Roosevelt escorted his sailor-suited little 
son to Washington. President Cleveland 
put a fat hand on the yellow Roosevelt 
head and said: ‘I’m making a strange 
wish for you, little man, a wish I suppose 
no one else would make. I wish for you 








that you may never be President of the 
United States.” 

Two decades later “Frank” again visited 
the White House, this time to dine with 
President Roosevelt and to glimpse the 
most romantic girl in the land, his very 
distant cousin, Princess Alice. During the 
meal T. R. jumped up from the table. 
paced the floor in deep thought. The 
youthful visitor was impressed, fancied he 
would like to be just such a man. 

James Roosevelt was a man of means, 
a vice president of the Delaware & Hud- 
son R. R., the owner of a large estate at 
Hyde Park overlooking the Hudson 60 mi, 
below Albany. There Franklin was bom 
(Jan. 30, 1882), there spent his childhood. 
Private tutors started his education. Al- 
most every year he was taken traveling 
in Europe. His father, years older than 
his mother, used to take the cure at Bad- 
Nauheim. As a well-born Episcopalian, 
“Frank” was sent to Groton School, 
whence he glided on naturally to Harvard, 

There he was elected to the Hasty 
Pudding Club, edited The Crimson, a fact 
he still likes to harp on when talking to 
newshawks. His classmates remember him 
as an upstanding, gentlemanly fellow from 
a well-to-do family and a good school, 
differing very little from a hundred other 
upstanding, gentlemanly fellows from 
well-to-do families and good schools. He 
collected nautical Americana. 

Toward the close of his college career 
he fell in love with his distant cousin, 
Anna Roosevelt, who lived in New York. 
His mother took him off on a cruise to 
get his mind off the girl. But young 
Roosevelt's emotions were not to be thus 
diverted. On St. Patrick’s Day, the year 
after he left Harvard, he and Anna were 
married. They chose St. Patrick’s Day 
because President Roosevelt was to be in 
town to make a speech and he wanted to 
see his favorite niece’s wedding. The 
bands of the parading Hibernians outside 
almost drowned out the orchestral strains 
of Lohengrin. 

Young Mr. Roosevelt failed his final 
examinations at Columbia Law School, but 
managed to pass his New York bar ex- 
amination in 1907. Three years later he 
ran as a Democrat for the State Senate 
in the Hyde Park district. Because the 
26th district had, with one exception, been 
doggedly Republican since the Civil War, 
he appeared to have a poor chance of 
winning. This chance seemed to be mate- 
rially reduced when he set out to stump 
his rural constituency in a chicken-killing, 
dust-raising automobile. But the farmers 
liked his engaging smile, his direct easy 
way of talking. As much to his surprise 
as to anyone else’s he was elected. 

When he arrived at Albany, instead of 
maintaining a discreet and maidenly si- 
lence, Senator Roosevelt immediately 
began bucking Tammany Boss Charles 
Murphy’s machine on the election to the 
U. S. Senate of William (‘Blue-Eyed 
Billy”) Sheehan, leader of Buffalo's 
Democracy. For weeks New York's legis- 
lative affairs were at a standstill but Mr. 
Sheehan was beaten and Mr. Roosevelt 
emerged from the fray as an insurgent 
anti-Tammany Democrat. 
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The idealism of Woodrow Wilson ap- 
pealed to Senator Roosevelt. He traveled 
to Trenton, interviewed Governor Wilson, 
returned to start booming him for Presi- 
dent. When Wilson won in 1912, he made 
the pleasant young man from Hyde Park 
his Assistant Secretary of the Navy. After 
15 years the Navy was glad enough to 
have another Roosevelt in the job. 

He teamed up well with Secretary 
Josephus Daniels. He thought fast, made 
himself agreeable, cut red tape where his 
superior would not, was a Big Navy man. 
They did not remake the Navy because 
President Wilson believed in peace at 
any price, but they eliminated collusion on 
bids for Navy contracts, expedited the 
supply system, modernized the Navy 
yards and required every sailor to learn 
to swim. 

When War came, Assistant Secretary 
Roosevelt worked harder than ever to 
make a good name for himself. He bought 
up all the supplies he could lay his hands 
on, borrowed binoculars from the coun- 
try (and had them returned), helped 
build the submarine chasing ‘mosquito 
fleet,’ sponsored the North Sea mine bar- 
rage over stiff official opposition. 

In 1920 the Democratic party nomi- 
nated him for the Vice-Presidency at its 
San Francisco convention after Alfred 
Emanuel Smith had seconded his name. 
With Presidential Nominee Cox, he cam- 
paigned strenuously about the country, 
took his inevitable defeat with good grace. 
Then he got out to look for a new job. 
The pickings were poor. He had to con- 
tent himself with the vice-presidency of 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, an 
insurance company run by the late Pub- 
lisher Van Lear Black. In August 1921 he 
and his family embarked on Van Lear 
Black’s yacht for their summer home at 
Campobello Island, N. B. Shortly after 
they arrived, Mr. Roosevelt caught a chill 
stamping out a forest fire. A cross-country 
run and a cold plunge in the Bay of Fundy 
seemed to help things, but when he got 
home he sat in his wet bathing suit to 
read his mail. He took another chill. 
Next morning he was down with infantile 
paralysis. Months later he arose to find 
his legs quite dead. 

This sudden calamity he met with su- 
preme courage and cheer. To this day no 
one has ever heard him admit that he 
could not walk. He continued his law 
practice, developed a wide personal cor- 
respondence among eminent Democrats 
throughout the land. 


The Cure. From a friend he heard 
about a decrepit little summer resort at 
Warm Springs, Ga. One young paralytic 
had braved its mosquito-plagued country 
hotel, bathed in its warm mineral waters 
and partially regained the use of his legs. 
Mr. Roosevelt went there first in 1924. 
After churning about in the pool, he found 
that his leg muscles felt a little stronger. 
Thereafter Warm Springs became his 
great hobby. He spent a large part of his 
personal fortune on developing the place 
Into a sanatorium. Edsel Ford gave an 


enclosed pool, others contributed to make 
Warm Springs a permanent. institution. 
Swimming at 


Warm Springs several 





months each year and special exercises at 
Albany have made it possible for the 
Governor to walk 100 ft. or so with braces 
and canes. When standing at crowded 
public functions, he still clings precau- 
tiously to a friend’s arm. Constitutionally 
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in Seattle, rounding up. 


he is as sound as a nut and always has 
been. His affliction makes people come to 
him to transact business, saves him use- 
less motion, enables him to get prodigious 
amounts of work done at a sitting. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt is confident of ultimate 
total recovery. 

In 1924 Mr. Roosevelt came out of 
political retirement to advance the Presi- 
dential candidacy of Al Smith. On_ his 
crutches he clumped up to the rostrum of 
the Democratic convention in Madison 
Square Garden, delivered an impassionate 
nominating speech that turned the rowdy 
galleries into pandemonium. Davis, not 
Smith, got the nomination but Mr. 
Roosevelt’s efforts did not pass unnoticed. 
Four years later, this time at Houston, 
he was again chosen to nominate his 
“Happy Warrior.” But in 1928 “Al” 
wanted more assistance from his loyal 
friend “Frank” than a nominating speech. 
He needed a good strong name at the head 
of the New York Democratic ticket to 
help pull the state for his national ticket. 
Mr. Roosevelt was swimming at Warm 
Springs when Nominee Smith telephoned 
from New York that he must run for 
Governor. Now he had definite plans for 
re-entering public life, to be sure, but it 
took the cajoling of his wife and all his 
friends to induce him to make this “sacri- 
fice.” He had no assurance that the 
ardors of campaigning would not com- 
pletely erase the partial recovery he had 
effected through seven long bitter years. 
If ever a man was “drafted” for an office 
that man was “Frank” Roosevelt in 1928. 

Squeak & Whack. In the election that 
followed New York deserted the Brown 
Derby and went for Hoover, but. as a sort 
of political compensation. Mr. Roosevelt 


squeaked through to victory with a 25,000- 
vote majority. After two years as Gov- 


ernor, he was renominated and all on his 


own strength in 1930 won a whacking big 
victory with 725,001 votes to spare. His 
success in this second election was widely 
interpreted as his qualification for the 
Presidency, a proof of his vote-getting 
ability. Not until last week, however, 
would he publicly admit a national can- 
didacy. 

During his three years at Albany, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt divided his time between 
the old-fashioned, musty executive man- 
sion, his estate at Hyde Park, his town 
house on East 65th Street in Manhattan 
and Warm Springs. He has traveled much 
about the state, visiting every county, 
making countless speeches. He has cruised 
its waterways on extensive inspection 
trips. Never have his crippled legs de- 
terred him from going where he would. 

His happiest hours Mr. Roosevelt 
passes at Hyde Park in the house his 
father bought in 1866 and in which he was 
born. It is old and colonial. Its clapboard 
sides have been stuccoed and a stone wing 
added. French windows look down over a 
mile of virgin timber through which tum- 
bles a cascade to the river. The estate 
covers 1,000 acres. Here live or visit his 
five children, of whom Son Elliott was 
married last month. Here Mrs. Roosevelt, 
able, active and animated, runs the Val- 
Kill shops, where workmen make repro- 
ductions of early American furniture by 
hand. Here lives Governor Roosevelt's 
elderly mother. Both women take very 
good care of the Governor when he comes 
down from Albany for week-ends to live 
the life of a squire of Hyde Park. He 
looks after the cattle whose original strain 
was superintended by his father half a 
century ago. He sees that the roof of the 
Episcopalian Church does not leak. He 
makes sure that all goes well in the brick 
public school erected by his father. He 
has new trees planted out, carefully over- 
sees his own tilled acres. 

Of the squire of Hyde Park who wants 
to be President there are abroad in the 
land two strong and conflicting views. One 
view is that the U. S. is blessed among 
nations to have available for the White 
House a man whose life and works have 
been so admirable. The other view is that 
the sum total of his 50 years are not suffi- 
ciently significant, in thought, word or 
deed, to warrant his elevation to the high- 
est position in the land. 


Around these two points of view ro- 
tates a nation-wide political argument. It 
is far from academic because the Demo- 
crat nominated by his party has a better 
than even chance of becoming President 
on March 4, 1933.* 

Pros & Cons. Governor Roosevelt's 
proximity to that nomination raises preg- 
nant questions: What manner of man is 
he and of what stuff is he made? Is he 
bold and courageous and independent or 
is he just an honest politician whom Fate 

*So good are the Democratic prospects that 
the friends of Al Smith are contending that, as 
a reward for his large but losing popular vote 
in 1928, he is entitled to a second crack at the 


Presidency now that victory seems closer. 
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has tossed to the top? Has he the capacity 
to govern? Does his mind generate large 
ideas of political reformation or does he 
just utter lofty platitudes? 

Voters will be told that he is the very 
soul of courage and honesty—and that he 
cowers before the Tammany tiger. His 
friends will extol him as one of the most 
competent and successful administrators 
New York has ever had—and his critics 
will insist he has been only a poor imita- 
tion of Al Smith, the loose ends of whose 
vast legislative program he simply wound 
up. His geniality, his personal charm, his 
good social background, will be advanced 
in his favor—and against them will be set 
the suspicion that he has all the cautious 
conservatism of the ruling rich. He will 
be called a strong man who fights battles 
for the plain people and a weak man who 
never took the unpopular side to his own 
cost. He will be damned for being too 
Wet and damned for being too Dry. 

The anti-Roosevelt side of the discus- 
sion was best stated by famed Liberal 
Walter Lippmann, in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune last month: 

“The art of carrying water on both 
shoulders is highly developed in American 
politics, and Mr. Roosevelt has learned 
it. 

“Franklin D. Roosevelt is no crusader. 
He is no tribune of the people. He is no 
enemy of entrenched privilege. He is a 
pleasant man who, without any important 
qualifications for the office, would very 
much like to be President.” 

Fuel for the argument is mostly found 
in four questions, as follows: 


Tammany & Corruption. In 1929 
after Governor Roosevelt had settled 
down comfortably at Albany a mayoralty 
campaign was held in New York City. 
Congressman Fiorello La Guardia, the Re- 
publican nominee, charged wholesale Tam- 
many graft and corruption, named one 
Magistrate Albert Vitale as the borrower 
of $20,000 from Arnold Rothstein, mur- 
dered gambler. The Republican Legisla- 
ture ordered an investigation. Governor 
Roosevelt vetoed the measure. Vitale was 
removed from office by a higher court. 
The stench of scandal continued. A U. S. 
District Attorney in Manhattan, preparing 
to run as a Republican against Governor 
Roosevelt, disclosed all manner of jobbery 
amorig Tammany judges. Again the Legis- 
lature wanted to probe but Governor 
Roosevelt ordered the Appellate Division 
of the State Supreme Court to undertake 
the investigation, picked Samuel Seabury 
as chief inquisitor. Five magistrates went 
off the bench, twelve vice squad policemen 
accused of frame-ups were suspended 
from the force. Governor Roosevelt dis- 
missed formal charges against Mayor Wal- 


ker and District Attorney Crain. He re- 
strained his own Republican Attorney 
General from extending a separate in- 


quiry. Finally the Legislature, impatient 


with these scattered efforts to clean up 
Tammany Town, authorized its own in- 
vestigation, put Mr. Seabury in charge. 
As yet nobody has gone to jail for any- 
thing more serious than contempt as a 
result of this legislative investigation but 





the crime and corruption of Tammany 
officials has been exhibited daily through 
the Press. 

Considering that Tammany votes put 
him into office in 1928 and will help him 
on toward the Presidency in 1932, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt has handled the Scandals 
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Able, active, animated. 


of New York about as well as he politically 
could. He has kept his head, taken obvi- 
ous steps toward a clean-up. What he 
lacked—or stifled—was an explosion of 
righteous indignation at all the dirt dis- 
closed. He has denounced no one for 
crookedness, removed no one for patent 
criminality. Republicans will make the 
most of this sin of omission. 

Water Power & Liberalism. Cheap 
electricity is the touchstone of liberal 
politics in New York as elsewhere. Demo- 
crats long favored a state-owned, state- 
built, state-operated hydro-electric plant 
on the St. Lawrence River. Republicans, 
harping on “private initiative” and echoing 
the words of power tycoons, loudly ob 
jected. Governor Smith battled fiercely 
to carry out this scheme until Republicans 
found that it was a losing issue for them. 
Governor Roosevelt finally induced the 
Legislature to survey the problem. The 
survey was favorable. A New York State 
Power Authority was created, on Gover- 
nor Roosevelt’s recommendation, to build 
a public dam at Massena Point, produce 
electricity, distribute it over private lines. 
This State plan has been temporarily 
snagged by the Federal Government on 
the claim that the problem is interna- 
tional, that a treaty must be negotiated 
with Canada. 

Power was the great issue popularized 
by Governor Smith. Governor Roosevelt 
has followed in his footsteps. He suc- 
ceeded in getting something done where 
Smith failed, but this was due more to the 
long. hard pounding his predecessor gave 
the Republicans and their change in atti- 
tude and personnel than to any new force 





or strategy or conviction on Governor 
Roosevelt’s part. His claim to Liberalism 
on this issue is a direct Smith inheritance. 

Prohibition. Governor Roosevelt js 
Wet who has declared for the repeal of 
the 18th Amendment. Yet, with his eye 
on the White House, he would like to soft. 
pedal Prohibition as an issue and retreat 
into the mists of referenda. Wide-spread 
is the belief that, lacking profound Wet 
convictions, he is deliberately weaseling to 
woo Dry Democratic support from the 
South at the convention and in the elec. 
tion. He blocked attempts last year for q 
Wet declaration by the Democratic No- 
tional Committee. The Roosevelt-Smith 
split grew out of opposing viewpoints on 
Prohibition—one for an honestly militant 
stand for repeal, the other for its subordi- 
nation to economic questions. 


Executive Competency. After three 
years at Albany Governor Roosevelt 
points with pride to a mass of useful legis- 
lation he has wangled out of a hostile 
Legislature with soft words and threats 
He has put through an old age State pen- 
sion law. He has won permission to raise 
$50,000,000 by bonds to house the State's 
sick, insane and criminal. He has reduced 
rural taxes. He has advanced a broad 
program for reforestation. He has put 
more occupational diseases under the 
Workman’s Compensation Act, improved 
rent laws. President William Green oj 
the American Federation of Labor has 
praised his record on labor legislation 
The Governor is now engaged in a stifi 
upping of income taxes to supply funds 
for Unemployment relief. 

The Governor’s legislative record te- 
veals a man who works tactfully with his 
opponents, who will take half a loaf rather 
than none. His heart is soft on all social 
welfare measures. A good part of his 
program was bequeathed him by Governor 
Smith. He has run the State Government 
without scandal or eruptions, in the calm 
orderly manner of a good executive. His 
appointments have been fair, his innova: 
tions few. 

Et Al. The Roosevelt candidacy for 
President was so far advanced last week 
that its managers were already discussing 
swaps and trades to put their man over 
There was a tentative casting about for 
vice presidential running mate. Perhaps it 
would be Harry Flood Byrd of Virginia 
Or then it might be Governor George 
White of Ohio who would get his State's 
52 votes on the first ballot. Opponents 
of Governor Roosevelt’s nomination wert 
making no visible progress uniting on one 
of the other candidates in the field. Ané 
a full field it was, with a great assortment 
of men ranging from those who were 
earnestly pressing on to those who sal 
back passively in the hope Presidential 
lightning would strike them. The Demo- 
cratic field: Maryland’s Albert Cabell 
Ritchie, Oklahoma’s William Henry Mur- 
ray, Texas’ John Nance Garner, Ohio’ 
Newton Diehl Baker, New York's Owen 
D. Young, Arkansas’ Joseph Taylor Rob- 


inson, Tennessee’s Cordell Hull, Illinois 


Melvin Alvah Traylor—and, of course 
New York’s Alfred Emanuel Smith. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


“Degradation” 

Ever since Britain has had a Cabinet to 
govern it, a Cabinet Minister who could 
not bring himself to agree with his fellows 
was expected to resign. This unbroken 
precedent was broken last week, 

Ever since the National Government 
came into power it was understood that 
one of its chief duties would be to enact 
a general tariff. But last week four Cabi- 
net Ministers, free traders all their lives, 
gagged and refused to swallow the tariff. 
They were wizened Viscount Snowden, 
Sir Herbert Samuel, Sir Donald MacLean 
and Sir Archibald Sinclair, From a solemn 
Cabinet at No. 10 Downing St., Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald emerged 
with an announcement: Cabinet members 
who were unable to agree with the ma- 
jority were at liberty to speak and to vote 
against the bill in Parliament. The move 
saved the Cabinet, but political opponents 
raged. 

“T haven’t the ghost of an idea what 
it means,” snorted Liberal Lloyd George. 
“T should have thought it was the busi- 
ness of those brought in to govern, to 
govern.” 

“It is a revolution in British govern- 
ment,” shuddered the Conservative Morn- 
ing Post. “The expedient is unsound and 
cannot well succeed.” 

Angriest of all was famed _ white- 
whiskered Laborite George Lansbury: “It 
is the most extraordinary situation the 
country has ever witnessed,” he shouted. 
“If Commons permits such a thing to 
happen it will be the very last word in 
the degradation of Democracy.” 





Philogynous Judges 


Judges of England's High Court last 
week prepared to fight the 20%, reduction 
of their salaries under the “economy act” 
of 1931. Reason: they are not (they 
claim) “servants of the Crown,” for whom 
the cuts were ordered, but dignitaries who 
may be removed only by majority vote of 
both houses of Parliament and with the 
approval of the King. One procedure open 
to them is a petition of right, in which 
case they would hear their own suit 
against the Government. Since English 
judges are well paid (the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice receives £8,000 per year; the Chief 
Justice of the U. S. $20,500) such a move 
might not be popular. But as if by magic 
last week appeared news that focused pub- 
lic attention on the judiciary, especially 
the attention of women voters, of whom 
there are more than there are men. 


In Cambridge a grocer’s assistant named 
John Dover Place sued Dr. Charles Fred- 
erick Searle, charging the doctor had en- 
ticed his wife Gwendoline from his home. 
Evidence showed Grocer’s Assistant Place 
spent four nights a week at the Rose & 
Crown public house. Wig askew, Sir 
Henry Alfred McCardie, England’s hand- 
some, black-eyed bachelor judge, said: 

“T must tell you that a woman’s body 
does not belong to her husband. It is her 





own property, not his. She can leave 
her husband by her own will . . . and can 
decide whether and when to bear children. 
. She is a citizen, not a serf.” 
Englishwomen hailed the decision as 
giving them new freedom. Surly male 
editors pointed out that women already 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Str Henry McCarpIie 


The grocer’s wife does not belong to the 


grocer. 


have more freedom than men because: 1) 
a woman may collect damages if charged 
with infidelity, but a man must prove 
pecuniary loss; 2) money passing from 
wife to husband is a loan, from husband 
to wife a gift; 3) a deserting wife must be 
taken back, but one husband could not get 
a separation even after his wife had 
chopped him with a butcher knife. 
Broad Arrows 

Devonshire, pleasantest county in Brit- 
ain, has a bleak centre. Midway between 
Plymouth and Exeter lies Dartmoor, a 
silent ocean of grey, treeless hills that 
support nothing but gorse, primroses in 
spring, and a few water-logged sheep. In 
its middle lies a grim, grey prison. 

Trouble has been brewing at Dartmoor 
Prison for weeks. Long-term convicts 
are kept there, hollow-eyed men in grey, 
their uniforms patterned with the Broad 
Arrow of King George.* They did not 
like their food, they did not like their 
cells, and they had heard tales of bloody, 
partly successful prison riots in the U. S. 
In Exeter and Plymouth, police chiefs 
were warned to be ready. Householders 
living on the moor were enrolled as special 
constables. Early last week Home Secre- 
tary Sir Herbert Samuel visited the prison 
to inspect conditions for himself. 

*Since the time of William III the Broad 
Arrow, a triangular mark in the shape of an 
arrowhead, has been used to brand property 
theoretically belonging to the King: Army & 


Navy stores, furniture, rifle barrels, cannon, and 
the uniforms of British prisoners. 


A few days later it started. At break- 
fast time dishes of sugarless porridge 
were plunked down before the prisoners. 
So they picked it up and plastered the 
warders. 

At dawn on Sunday the prison siren 
hooted across the moor. Convicts had 
broken into the warden’s office and at- 
tempted to steal the keys. Every man in 
Princetown, the little village under the 
prison walls, was given a rifle and posted 
near the jail. The central cell block 
roared up in flames, the clock tower fell. 
Guards with riot guns stood on ladders and 
popped at every cropped head that showed 
above the parapet. 

“Come and get it!” yelled the convicts. 
“Come and get it!” 

A few practical prisoners broke into the 
canteen and guzzled the warders’ whiskey 
and beer. Somebody knocked the specta- 
cles off the 64-year-old Chaplain’s nose. 
Another convict handed them __ back. 
“You'll need these, sir,” said he, ‘you'd 
best be getting home.” 

Up from Plymouth chugged a fleet of 
rattling, steaming motorbusses. Fifty 
blue-helmeted policemen tumbled out like 
oranges. Not one had a revolver. They 
took off their overcoats, they spit on their 
hands, they grasped their truncheons 

“Come on, lads!” shouted the sergeant, 
and they charged through the gates. 
Twenty minutes later 70 convicts lay un- 
conscious on the ground, with bloody, 
split heads. Nobody escaped, nobody was 
killed, 80 were injured.* 


BERMUDA 
Blazed 


Into Bermuda’s port of Hamilton one 
day last week steamed the Monarch of 
Bermuda, bearing 350 General Electric 
refrigerator salesmen and other passengers 
and crew. That night (it was balmy) a 
member of the crew stealthily entered the 
home of Mrs. Gustav Pagenstecher. Mrs. 
Pagenstecher awoke with a scream, cried 
out that she was being attacked. Her maid 
heard, dashed to the rescue. The intruder 
transferred his attentions to her. The 
maid, quick-witted, seized a_ hatchet, 
which by chance Mrs. Pagenstecher had in 
her bedroom, and with a blow on the 
head drove the man from the house. 

Next morning Mrs. Pagenstecher & maid 
went to the police. Their assailant, said 
they, was slim, young, pale. His demeanor, 
even during the process of attempted as- 
sault was not discourteous. Perhaps he 
was a waiter or a steward. Accompanied 
by the police Mrs. Pagenstecher & maid 
went aboard the Monarch of Bermuda. 
Hiding in his berth they found one Peter 
Paul Jencius, 18. On his head was the 
hatchet mark that Mrs. Pagenstecher’s 
maid had blazed. 


*During the War of 1812 Dartmoor Prison 
held some 2,000 U. S. sailors impressed from 
merchant and naval ships who preferred prison 
rather than serving against the U. S., They too 
had no sugar on their porridge. On April 6, 
1815 they struck. Guards killed six. In mem- 
ory of them is a stained glass window in the 
prison chapel. 








GERMANY 


Grow Rich Together 


Banker Albert Henry Wiggin last week 
made an announcement the world has 
been expecting for a month: the “Still- 
stand Agreement” concluded in Basle last 
August, by which repayment of $1,500,- 
000,000 of German private short-term 
loans was frozen for six months, will be 
prolonged for another year. Points: 

@ The agreement will expire automati- 
cally should Germany declare a morato- 
rium. 

@ An oblique slap at Reparations was 
taken in the agreement by the state- 
ment: “Strengthening of the German 
situation makes it necessary that German 
resources should not be dissipated to meet 
other claims outside this Stillstand Agree- 
ment.” 

@ Since the first Stillstand Agreement 
was reached in August, Germany has vol- 
untarily paid 10% of her outstanding 
short term debts. Some creditors received 
more than 10%. Future cash payments 
will be made first to those countries which 
have received the least. 

@ Still to be settled is the interest rate on 
these frozen loans. Foreign banks protest 
that they cannot charge less than they 
must pay their own domestic borrowers. 
All these interest rates vary. 

@ Banker Wiggin’s international com- 
mittee was most anxious to persuade 
creditors to convert cash advances to Ger- 
man banks into ten-year 6%, notes. As 
bait, German banks have agreed to de- 
posit special security with a trustee to 
protect these notes. 

@ The committee added last week a few 
polite words: “The short term creditors 
have done all that is possible to insure 
that the next twelve months will afford 
Germany a period of recuperation. ... 
The present extreme crisis must bring 
home to all peoples of the world the fact 
that all the countries grow poor together. 
The inverse is just as true; all countries 
grow rich together. A lightening of bur- 
dens and a greater freedom of trade en- 
riching one country will enrich all.” 


RUSSIA 
Five Years from Now 

Grim, far-sighted Josef Vissarionovitch 
Dzhugashvili, known. from Leningrad to 
Cape Horn as Stalin, last week told Russia 
what to do for the next five years. Dic- 
tator Stalin may change his mind, but 
barring a national catastrophe or acts of 
God (in whom he does not believe) Rus- 
sia will do as he says. 

What Stalin did last week was twofold: 
1) He announced the program for 1932, 
fourth year of the first Piatiletka (Five- 
Year Plan). By the end of this year the 
first Five-Year Plan will have been com- 
pleted in four years. 2) He outlined the 
second Five-Year Plan, to begin January 
1933. That Stalin could assume the first 
Plan completed nobody denied, for if Dic- 
tator Stalin says the first Five-Year Plan 
is a success it must be, for Russians, a 


success. 





TIME 


Foreign News—(Continued) 


For 1932. But even Russians know 
that the Piatiletka lagged in 1931. Trans- 
port, steel, iron, coal, the general produc- 
tivity of Russian labor all failed to fulfill 
schedules. To make up for lost time 
Russia will spend this year 21 billion 
rubles ($10,700,000,000), nearly one-third 
more than in 1931. Half of this sum will 





© Press-Cliche 


LIGHTINDUSTRYMAN LIUBIMOV 


Pots & pans, knives & forks. 


be spent for industrial development. For 
agriculture 4,400,000,000 rubles (21% 
more than in 1931) is provided. For 


transportation there will be 3,300,000,000 
rubles (22.4% increase). To fulfill its 
coal schedule Russia must produce go 
million tons, 31,400,000 more tons than 
last year. 

Chief significance of the 1932 program 
is that Russia, which has had her shoulder 
at the wheel for three years, must push 
even harder this year. The heavy indus- 
tries of coal, metal, transportation, ma- 
chine building, backbone of the Five-Year 
Plan, must meet the country’s needs. 
Russia’s “industrial giants’ —Dnieprostroy 
(dam), Magnetogorsk (steel city in re- 
mote Ural foothills) etc—must be pushed 
to completion. Then the tired Russian 
shoulder will get a rest, heavy Russian 
feet may be better shod. 

Second Piatiletka. Since last summer 
the Gosplan (State Planning Commission) 
has been studying, planning, replanning a 
program for the years 1933-37. Last 
week on the eighth anniversary of the 
death of Bolshevism’s sainted Lenin, its 
work was done. Author of the plan was 
Gosplan Chairman Valerian Kuybyshev, 
onetime chairman of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council, who looks like an Italian 
tenor. Sang he: 

“The deep crisis in Capitalist lands is 
the strongest proof that the downfall of 
the Capitalist world is approaching! The 
successes of Socialism in the Soviet Union 
are the best proof of the advantages of 
the Socialist system. ... All of which 
strengthens the Soviet Union as a center 
of attraction for workers of all countries 
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and the oppressed throughout the world, 
The revolutionary significance of the 
Soviet Union is increasing!” 

What he meant was that Trotskyism 
(world Socialism through world revoly- 
tion) was discredited for Stalinism (world 
Socialism through successful Socialism jn 
one country). 

Keystone of the second Five-Year Plan 
is: Threefold increase in food, clothes and 
personal utensils for every inhabitant of 
Soviet Russia; therefore a 300% improve- 
ment in living conditions. This consti- 
tuted a change of emphasis from the 
development of heavy industry to the 
manufacture of commodities which people 
can use. For Stalin it meant that Russians 
might learn to love him. 

As the burden of the first Five-Year 
Plan has fallen most heavily lately on the 
bulky shoulders of Grigoriy Ordzhoni- 
kidze, chairman of the Supreme Economic 
Council until three weeks ago, the weight 
of the second Piatiletka will be carried 
mostly by a hitherto minor figure in Rus- 
sian industry, Isidor E. Liubimov, onetime 
Deputy Commissar of Trade and delegate 
to the London wheat conference last 
spring. In preparation for the new plan, 
the Supreme Economic Council was te- 
cently reorganized into three separate 
departments—Heavy Industry, Light In- 
dustry and Lumber (Time, Jan. 18). 
Commissar Liubimov will have the stupen- 
dous task of providing Russia’s 147,000; 
ooo people with three times as much food 
& clothing, three times as many farm 
implements, sewing needles, pens & pet- 
cils, milk pails, snow shovels, galoshes, 
brooms, beds, pots & pans, kettles, knives 
& forks, window panes, shoestrings, gar- 
ters and suspender buttons as they have 
ever had before. 

But Commissar Ordzhonikidze will be 
far from idle. By 1937 the second Five- 
Year Plan calls for a 350% increase in 
machine-building industries; increase of 
electrical energy from 17 to 100 billion 
kilowatt hours; a 160-million-ton increase 
in coal production; a 22-million-ton iron 
production; tripling of oil production; 
Soviet self-sufficiency in copper and chem- 
icals; building of 18,000 mi. of new rail- 
roads; intensification of automobile, road- 
building and aviation activities; total 
mechanization of farming to produce 130 
million tons of grain in 1937; tripling of 
sugar beet crops; doubling of flax and 
cotton production.* 

As the “final uprooting of capitalism in 
the villages” was held the chief cultural 
result of the first plan, so the abolition 
of all class differences was the goal set 
for the second. Immediately higher in- 
come taxes were clapped on. From them 
the workers would feel little effect, but 
private traders and kulak landowners 
must pay almost double. Thus the few 
capitalists left in Russia knew that The 
Man of Steel, as usual, meant business. 





*On the Liverpool Cotton Exchange last week 
increasing imports of Russian cotton continued 
to threaten the U. S. cotton trade, alarmed by 
the purchase of £500,000 worth of Russian 
cotton last fortnight (Time, Jan. 25). Russian 
cotton, though 50 to 75 points above the U. S. 
product, was being bought because buyers could 
not get U. S. credit. 
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His friends call him a careful 
buyer — a shrewd judge of 
value. 

But when he bought his last 
tire, he went wrong on some- 
thing he couldn’t see. 











He cross-examined the 
dealer on weight and plies and 
thickness—but these alone can- 


not put mileage in a tire. 















What he innocently over- 
looked was the biggest question 
of all—‘“‘ How will all the parts 
of this tire work together?” 
Now he is paying the pen- 
alty of using an unbalanced tire. 









The treacherous thing about 
unbalanced tires is the fact that 
the tread and carcass often 
fight each other. 


Unsuspected beneath a 
husky-looking tread, the car- 
cass may go to pieces. In fact, 
the very weight and thickness 
of the tread may pound the life 
out of the cords beneath. 


Any competent tire engineer 
will tell you the importance of 
building tires in balance. 

Balance means that both 
parts of a tire — tread and 
carcass — are equally good, 
perfectly harmonized with 
each other. 





Every Goodyear is a balanced tire — whether you 
buy the world-famous All-Weather—or the equally 
famous price sensation — Goodyear Pathfinder 









THE GREATEST NAME 





Copyright 1932, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


B) e checked 


the weight — 


the thickness — 
but he got an 


Unbalanced Tire 


Now, with an important business engagement 30 miles 
away—that tire has failed him when he needed it most 


the plies — 


You get balanced tires when 
you buy Goodyears. 

To give longer life, greater 
vitality to the carcass, Good- 
year invented Supertwist, the 
extra-elastic patented cord of 
longer flexing life. 

To match the longer life ofthe 
carcass, Goodyear developed 
Captax — a new organic com- 
pound to produce a tougher, 
longer-lived tread. 

To bring the tread and car- 


cass into perfect balance, 
Goodyear maintains the 


world’s greatest rubber labo- 
ratories, operates the world’s 
largest tire-testing fleet. 

It is no wonder, then, that 
Goodyear Tires prove them- 
selves definitely better and 
more dependable under every 
driving condition. 

It is no wonder that Good- 


year Tires so uniformly out- 
wear and outsell all others. 


Because more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind—you can have these 
extra advantages at no extra 
cost. 


Next time you buy tires—get 
balanced tires. In two words 
that means: buy Goodyears. 


IN RUBBER 















by GROUCHO MARX 


This is a true pstory, which I have trans- 
lated from the Russian, first, however, 
putting on a neat Russian blouse to get the 
“feel’’ of that difficult language. It con- 
cerns the sox-life of the former Grand Duke 
Grouchidor (‘‘Tiger Rose’’) Marxisoxsky. 
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om DAY a commoner came to my 
castle in Hollywoodograd. He caught 
the Grand Duke with a holein his sock. 
Imagine catching the Grand Duke with 
a hole in his sock. Imagine catching 
anyone with a hole in his sock. I felt 
chagrin creeping all over me. I blushed 
through my tunic. 

The commoner took one look at the 
rosy ducal toes and playfully said, ‘“This 
little pig went to market; this little pig 
stayed home.”’ 

‘*Enough,”’ I cried, “‘quit profaning 
the Grand Duke’s toes and come to the 
point.’’ Hastily I threw my mantilla 
over the offending members. 

“Don’t let the hole in the sock get 
your goatsky,’’ he said. ‘‘You’d be 
surprised how many holes in socks, or 
stockings for that matter, go on under 
cover. In fact, I just came from the 
exclusive Malibu Beachsky section, 
where I found three leading men and 
an ingenue with holes in their hosiery. 
I helped them, and I can help you, too.’’ 

“*You have moved me strangely,’” 
said the Grand Duke. ““Whoare you?”’ 

“The Realsilk Man—come to bring 
you the glad tidings of wonderful socks 
—wholly without holes—and of such 
quality that Grand Dukes, and even 
people with regular jobs, are proud to 
sheathe their feet within them.’ 

He started firing questions at me 
rapid-fire. 


“Is your sox-life a happy one? 
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Co Women: If you have read this 
sock ad please know that the Realsilk 
Representative who calls at the home 
also brings a complete line of women’s 
fine hosiery and lingerie, as well as wear- 
ables for all members of the family. 


in the world (patent pending). 


longer wear. 


REALSILK 


“Can a Grand Duke do first-class 
duking in socks like those you now wear? 


“*Do you feel at ease when you take 
off your shoes in company?’’ 

By this time we were both in tears. 
I dried his and vice versa. 

*‘Shako,’’ I said at last, doffing my 
own with a bow, “‘but why are you 
taking so much trouble just for a poor 
old broken-down Grand Dukeovitch??’ 

**You look good for at least a dozen 
pairs of these non-rippable, extra 
quality, super-guarded toed, double- 
decked soled, handsomely patterned, 
longer-wearing famous Realsilk socks. 
I feel sure that I have shown you the 
error of your previous sox-life. Shall 
I put you down for two or four dozen 
pairs?’’ 

Of course, a Marxisoxsky never 
takes the first figure offered, so I got 
him down to one dozen pairs before I 
bought. And I can truthfully say, it 
was the turning point in the Grand 
Duke’s life. 

Now, on the set, when the boys and 
girls have recess from the hurly-burly 
of lights, cameras, sound mixers, 
directors and gagmen, and have 
gathered together for a moment’s 
relaxation, instead of importun- 
ing me to do my card tricks, bird 
calls, or ocarina solos, they say: 


“Grouchidor, show us your 
socks,’’ — and I’m proud to 
, P 
say that I do! 


(FOUND ONLY IN REALSILK) 


@) Six-ply Toe—which is the best wearing sock toe 


2) Two-Ply High- 


Spliced Heel — to prevent those exasperating holes 


where the shoe rubs. (3) Two-Ply Double Sole — 


(4) More Compact Weave — more 


actual fabric—more actual wear—and better looks for 
the money. (5) Longest Silk Leg Foundin Any 
Socks—the bigger the foot size, the longer the leg. 
@) Double-Thick Garter Top— non-rippable — 
comfortable. (7) Triple-Fast Hygienic Dyes — fast 


tolight, washing, perspiration. Color can’t harm feet. 


HOSIERY 


MILLS, 
World’s largest manufacturers of silk hosiery. Branches in 250 cities. 
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SOLD ONLY IN OFFICE AND HOME 


ApvertisEr’s Note—We engaged Groucho Marx to write this 
advertisement, reimbursing him at his regular rate. The result is 4 
hilarious burlesque of the Realsilk Representative calling on 
Mr. Marx on his Hollywood set and making the sale. 
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Drunken Cobbler 

Eleven ragged, unshaven railroad men 
went on trial for their lives in the theatre 
of a Moscow club last week. They were 
three engineers, three firemen, four con- 
ductors and a station master, charged 
with responsibility for the deaths of 68 
passengers, injuries to 128 others, in a 
triple wreck at Kosina, near Moscow 
(Time, Jan. 18). That same day four 
Siberian railmen had been sentenced to 
death before a firing squad for “gross 
criminal negligence” in causing a wreck.* 

Wives, kinsfolk and 1,000 curious 
Muscovites crowded the smoky room. 
Fierce, Trotskyish Chief Prosecutor Reu- 
ben Katanyan pointed a long, lean finger 
at the dazed defendants, described the 
wreck in lurid detail. “The passenger 
coaches were crushed like matches!” he 
cried. “Forty of the dead will never be 
identified. They were cut into bits!” 

Nevertheless, Prosecutor Katanyan 
asked no severer penalties than ten years’ 
imprisonment. In the midst of the trial 
the wife of one of the engineers arose, 
addressed the crowd: 

“There should be only one lone criminal 
on trial here today. That is the wretched 
man whose desire for death was the first 
cause of the accident.” 

The “lone criminal” was a_ cobbler 
named Vyesyolov. Drunk, he staggered 
in front of a train. While the crew of 
that train was trying to extricate his body 
a second train ploughed into it. Peasants 
laid the wounded on a parallel track, a 
freight train ran over them. Those who 
were able to appreciate the grim humor 
of the situation recalled that the cobbler’s 
name was similar to the Russian word 
meaning gay (Vyesioliy) that when Rus- 
sians say “drunk as a cobbler” they mean 
very drunk. 


GUATEMALA 
Buzzards Swoop 


Like two red-headed buzzards sitting 
on a fence, the volcanoes Acatenango and 
Fuego perch not far from Guatemala City 
and wait for a catastrophe. Twice earth- 
quakes have destroyed the city; each time 
Acatenango and Fuego have picked it 
clean. The old capital of Antigua Guate- 
mala has its skeletons of whitened ruins. 
Last week a series of earthquakes shook 
the country. Panes rattled, pictures fell, 
walls cracked. Guatemalans, remembering 
the destruction of their capital in 1918, 
fell on their knees and prayed. The shocks 
continued, grew more violent. The two 
volcanoes reared their heads. Fire, ashes, 
lava spouted from their mouths, peasants 
shivered at the sound of their abdominal 
rumblings. Ashes fell a foot deep on 
nearby villages, destroyed coffee crops for 
miles around. Guatemala City was under 
a cloud that spread from Mexico to 
Nicaragua. After two days the shocks 
stopped. The city still stood. The buz- 
zards went back to their vigil. 





_ *In Vladivostok last week the senior mechani- 
cian of the Soviet freighter Terett and his assist- 
ant were sentenced to death for criminal 
negligence. They had wrecked the Terett, not 
once, but four times. 
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EL SALVADOR 


“Genuine Revolution” 

U. S. Chargé d’Affaires William J. 
McCafferty in San Salvador was genuinely 
alarmed last week. A Communist army 
had risen in three Pacific Coast provinces, 
attacked the towns of La Libertad, Ahua- 
chapan and Sousonate, moved inland and 
was fighting for Santa Tecla, only eight 
miles from the capital. Telephone lines 
had been cut, railroads torn up. San Sal- 
vador was threatened next. Chargé d’Af- 
faires McCafferty was familiar with Cen- 
tral American revolutions led by generals 
or politicians. He had failed to get ex- 
cited when such a revolt overthrew the 
Salvador Government two months ago, set 
up a military junta (Time, Dec. 14). 
There was nothing to do but wait until the 
junta staged an election to legalize itself 
and obtain U. S. recognition. But this af- 
fair was different; Communists might not 
observe the rules of the revolutionary 
game. Into his office bustled the Italian 
Consul General, Bartolomeo Daglio, de- 
manding U. S. protection for his nationals. 
Hastily Mr. McCafferty cabled the State 
Department for help. “It looks like a 
genuine Red revolution,” he said. 

Genuine it sounded to Washington. The 
Navy ordered a cruiser and two destroyers 
to Acajutla, on the Pacific coast of El 
Salvador, near Sousonate. Loaded with 
marines they set out from Balboa under 
full steam. Two Canadian destroyers, 
which happened to be passing, put into 
Acajutla, two days ahead of the U. S. 
ships. Great Britain sent a cruiser to pre- 
vent “much bloodshed.” 

Junta President General Maximiliano 
Martinez acted swiftly. Troops set out 
from San Salvador, chased the rebels into 
the mountains, where they burned and 
pillaged villages as they fled. Foreigners 
hastened to leave the country. Many 
women took refuge aboard the Canadian 
ships. Airplanes carried refugees to Mex- 
ico, where they told a tale of 26 govern- 
ment officials being lined up against a wall 
and shot. Others fled to Panama, reported 
that from 600 to 1,000 had been killed in 
the uprising. They blamed the failure of 
the U. S. and other countries to recognize 
the junta government for giving the Com- 
munists courage to revolt. 

Within two days General Martinez was 
in control of the situation. With martial 
law enforced in eight provinces, the revo- 
lutionists had dwindled to a few scattered 
bands, hotly pursued. In San Salvador 
300 young blades roamed the streets with 
carte blanche from the government to 
shoot every Communist at sight. 


SPAIN 
Burning at Both Ends 


The Tradicionalista Club, Basque roy- 
alist society, attempted to hold a meeting 
last week in Bilbao. Socialists, Commu- 
nists, Republicans attempted to break 
down the doors, and the fun began. Civil 
Guards were called out, four people were 
killed, three wounded. Mobs wrecked a 
Catholic newspaper, hurled gasoline on 











the doors of a Jesuit monastery and at- 
tempted to burn it down. Inside the mon- 
astery somebody fired on the mob. As 
another crowd stormed the jail and at- 
tempted to lynch the 70 Tradicionalistas 
who had taken refuge there, 30 artillery- 
men saved their lives. Police searched the 
convents and monasteries of Bilbao for 
hidden arms. Socialists held a public fu- 
neral for the victims of the riot, and de- 
clared a general strike. 

Excited by stories of the gunfire coming 
from Bilbao’s monastery, the government 
of Premier Manuel Azana drew up a 
long-contemplated decree abolishing the 
Jesuit order in Spain, confiscating all its 
property, estimated at $30,000,000 exclu- 
sive of security and trust holdings in the 
name of individuals, said to amount to 
$70,000,000. President Alcala Zamora 
signed the order. Jesuit superiors were 
expecting it, novices were ordered to pack 
up and get ready to leave the country, but 
suddenly the government grew timorous. 
Days passed, the decree was not published 
in the official gazette. 

In Catalonia at the other end of the 
Pyrenees, Syndicalists and Communists 
have been waiting for many weeks for a 
chance to rise. Bilbao was their signal. 
In Barcelona a swiftly thrown police drag- 
net arrested the organizer of a general 
strike, an Italian named Duriti, and doz- 
ens of assistants, seized truckloads of 
pamphlets and posters. Trouble centered 
further north, about the manufacturing 
town of Manresa, where 410 years ago St. 
Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Jesuits, 
spent a year in a cave preparing his Exer- 
citia Spiritualia. 

Miners and textile workers cut all tele- 
phone wires and cables out of Manresa, 
then seized thousands of pounds of dyna- 
mite from the Iberian Potash Works. Up 
and down the valley spread the revolution. 
Soviet flags went up over Berga, Alto, 
Gironella, Puigreig, Sallent, Cardona. Ex- 
cited crowds rallied to Leon Trotsky’s old 
slogan: “EUROPE IS BURNING AT 
BOTH ENDS!!” Rich farmers and mill 
owners were kidnapped. Peasants were 
threatened with death. 

Back in Madrid Premier Azana swore 
mightily: “Por Dios! I am sick of this 
business! I’m going to give them back as 
good as they send. The anarchist move- 
ment started outside Spain but I am going 
to finish it here. We have rounded up 
about fifty of their leaders, tonight they 
are in jail, tomorrow they will be on their 
way to the colonies to cool their heels.” 

Five battalions of infantry, a squadron 
of cavalry, a battery of artillery took the 
field and Manresa and the other towns 
were invaded. The “Catalonian Workers’ 
Republic” fell as quickly as it had risen 
Most of the inhabitants were heartily glad 
to see the soldiers. By nightfall troops 
were playing hide and seek in the moun- 
tains with the last of the revolutionists 
In Barcelona the government chartered 
the liner Buenos Aires, loaded it with 
political prisoners and ordered the captain 
to sail without any destination until he 
received further orders by wireless. 

The government’s troubles were not 
limited to Catalonia and the Basque prov- 
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SUPERIOR GENERAL & CHIEF ASSISTANTS* 


They knew what to do. 


inces. Far in the south there were riots in 
Seville and Malaga. As they had in April, 
a few frightened families hurried to the 
British safety of Gibraltar. 

One of the strongest defenses of the 
Republican government in Spain is the 
calmness with which the average Span- 
iard takes any major political develop- 
ment. Spaniards have a very vivid sense 
of the past; only a small portion have any 
acute sense of civic responsibility. They 
are not excited by their republic, by their 
riots, because there was a Spanish repub- 
lic before. (It lasted two years.) There 
have been revolutions and riots since the 
memory of man. 

Despite church-burning young men, 
Spain is a deeply religious country. The 
Jesuits are its strongest religious order. 
The average Spaniard was not impressed 
by the threat of expulsion of the Jesuits 
because he remembered that the Jesuits 
had been expelled, not once but many 
times before, and they always came back. 

Because the Society of Jesus has always 
been accused of concerning itself unduly 
with political matters, it has always at- 
tracted more bitter enemies than any 
other Catholic organization. In 1767 
Carlos III drove the order out of Spain, 
its mother country, and in 1773 he per- 
suaded Pope Clement XIV to suppress it 
entirely. The order was restored by Pius 
VII in 1814; the Jesuits were back in 
Spain in 1815. In 1835 they were kicked 
out again; they came back in 1852. Out 
they went with the revolution of 1868; 
they were back again by 1875 only to be 
threatened with expulsion once more in 
Igt2 

Head of all the Jesuits is a white- 
headed Pole, Superior Wlodimir Ledoch- 
owski, who lives in Rome in quarters very 
handy to the Vatican. The Superior’s 


Assistant for Spain, Fernando Guttierrez 
del Olmo, lives in Rome too. In Spain it- 
self there are five Provincial heads. To 





Their Reverences last week’s news seemed 
like old times. They knew what to do. 
While the government tried to make up 
its mind whether or not to publish the 
expulsion order, they issued orders to 
their priests to pack up, prepare to leave 
Spain. Those who wished to remain were 
to leave their monasteries, wear civilian 
clothes, but continue their devotions and 
offices privately. 
Dowager’s Dowry 

Proudest of the ex-Kings is Alfonso 
XIII of Spain. Though the world is wel- 
come to the knowledge that haemophilia 
taints his family’s blue blood, nobody 
must suspect that he is financially 
strapped. When Alfonso broke the en- 
gagement of his daughter Beatriz to her 
cousin Prince Alvaro d’Orléans (Time, 
Nov. 16), he publicly announced that it 
was because she was a carrier of the 
dreaded disease. Not so proud was eccen- 
tric Infanta Eulalia, Prince Alvaro’s 
grandmother. “Ridiculous!” she snapped. 
“Absurd! King Alfonso is not opposed. 
. . . We simply have been unable to make 
plans because none of us has any money. 
But I am going to sell my jewels. I’ve got 
to get money. Then, I hope, this marriage 
can take place.” 

The Infanta could not put her hand on 
the jewels at the moment. During the 
War she had sent them from Paris to 
Madrid for safe keeping. They were still 
in a trunk in a relative’s house. She 
wrote for the trunk immediately. Last 
week it arrived at her Paris house. The 
Infanta opened it, pulled out shawl after 
shawl, half a dozen old umbrellas. But not 
a jewel did she find. 

“Don’t worry,” optimized Infanta Eula- 
lia. “I know they were only mislaid.” 








*Seated from left to right: Francesco de Paolo 
Nalbone, Assistant for Italy; Wlodimir Ledo- 
chowski, Superior General of all Jesuits; Rudolf 
Van Oppenraaij, Assistant for Germany; Joseph 
Welsby, Assistant for Britain. 
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LIBERIA 


“Shocking, Sensational” 

“Shocking indictment!” cried U, §. 
Secretary of State Stimson after reading 
the report prepared 17 months ago by , 
League of Nations commission investigat. 
ing Liberia. What shocked Statesman 
Stimson more than financial troubles, in- 
sanitary conditions or administrative jp- 
competence was the Commission’s discoy- 
ery that the Republic, founded as a refuge 
for American freed slaves, was practicing 
slavery itself, 

Last week letters were sent to Genevy 
charging that in reprisal for testimony 
given to the commission by natives their 
villages had been burned. Rebellion was 
threatened. Slavery still existed. The 
Commission, describing its forthcoming 
report as “sensational,” was ready to rec- 
ommend a virtual dictatorship by the 
U. S. and the League. 


CHINA 
Terror in Shanghai 


First it was Manchuria, then Tsingtao, 
and last week Shanghai. It seemed as 
though Japan was deliberately asking for 
trouble. The raid on Tsingtao fortnight 
ago was apparently a feeler to see how a 
world busy with its own problems would 


react to the invasion of Chinese terti- , 


tory. Results were apparently satisfac. 
tory. Last week Japan repeated exactly 
the same formula. 

It had to start with a riot. The excuse 
was a series of anti-Japanese editorials in 
the Chinese Republican Daily News, and 
the tousling of five Japanese monks by a 
gang of coolies. Promptly a group of 
Japanese naval officers called on the edi- 
tor in his office in the International Settle- 
ment, gave him 24 hours to print an apol- 
ogy “on pain of adopting _ suitable 
measures.” The monks were avenged by 
a lone Japanese who attacked a Chinese 
towel factory single-handed in the middle 
of the night. He flung blazing newspapers 
into the weaving room. Other Japanese at- 
tacked policemen attempting to summon 
fire engines. When the towels were finally 
extinguished 1,000 Japanese held a mass 
meeting in the Japan Club, and Rear Ad- 
miral Koichi Shiosawa, commander of 


-the Japanese fleet anchored off Shanghai, 


issued an ultimatum: all anti-Japanese or- 
ganizations in the foreign settlement as 
well as in the native cities must be sup- 
pressed “on pain of drastic naval action.” 
Tokyo backed him up by sending an air- 
craft carrier and four destroyers. At Ad- 
miral Shiosawa’s command were ten 
Japanese warships and 1,300 troops. 
This was a threat the rest of the world 
could not ignore. Until 1840 Shanghai was 
little more than a second rate Chinese 
city sitting on a mud flat at the mouth of 
the turbulent Yangtze River, but in 1842 
Britain defended her right to sell dope to 
the Chinese by fighting and winning the 
Opium War. Shanghai was made one ol 
five Treaty Ports opened to foreign trade. 
Other nations saw the importance of the 
city. France and the U. S. acquired terri- 
torial concessions there. Shanghai became 
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the funnel mouth for half the commerce 
of China. Today it is the greatest port 
in the East, fifth most important port in 
the world. Defending the International 
Settlement and the French concession are 
British, French, U. S., Italian, Japanese 
troops. Three thousand U. S. citizens live 
there. There is an enormous and im- 
poverished colony of White Russian 
émigrés (many of whom are supplanting 
Britain’s tall, bearded Sikhs as policemen). 
The city is popularly known as the Paris 
of the East, boasts an excellent golf course, 
race track, yacht club, an enormous num- 
ber of disreputable resorts and the Shang- 
hai Club, with the longest bar in the 
world. So popular is Shanghai with 
officials of the Nanking Government as a 
week-end resort that tourists wishing te 
travel to Nanking, eight hours away, Sun- 
day night must book sleeper accommoda- 
tions weeks in advance. 

British, French, U. S. officials in Shang- 
hai itself lost no time replying to Admiral 
Shiosawa. A delegation of them boarded 
a launch, chugged out to the Japanese 
flagship and demanded a_ statement. 
Hissing politely through his teeth, Admiral 
Shiosawa replied that he was not a free 
agent, that he was merely obeying orders 
from Tokyo. He did agree to consult the 
Settlement Council before taking any mil- 
itary action. 

The Japanese did stay out of the Inter- 
national Settlement, but they did not stay 
out of Shanghai. By next nightfall 1,300 
Japanese had landed with field pieces and 
machine guns. The ten warships were 
spotted at even intervals all up and down 
the river with their guns trained on the 
city, decks cleared and men at battle 
stations. Admiral Shiosawa threatened to 
occupy all the Chinese forts and barracks 
in the Shanghai district unless a full 
apology for the tousling of the monks, 
one of whom had died, was made, an in- 
demnity paid, and the anti-Japanese boy- 
cott called off. The city was on edge. 
Somebody planted a bomb in the Nanking 
Theatre, largest cinema in Shanghai. It 
fizzled. A nervous Chinese sentry shot 
and killed Dr. Alexander Proges, Austrian 
manager of American Express Co. (known 
to Chinese taxi drivers as Mei-gwok wan- 
tung ngan-hong). A Chinese munitions 
launch blew up in the middle of the river, 
killed 35 coolies, just as a passenger air- 
plane was passing overhead. Thousands 
of citizens thought the Japanese invasion 
had begun. There are no cellars to hide 
in in Shanghai (any hole three feet deep 
strikes water), so they rushed for the 
International Settlement. The engineer 
of the Shanghai-Hangchow express heard 
the explosion of the munitions launch some 
miles outside the city. In terror he ran 
the train on a siding, uncoupled the loco- 
motive himself and ran back to Shanghai 
leaving his passengers stranded. 

The entire Shanghai gesture was in- 
tended not to seize the city, but to throttle 
the officially fostered boycott which is 
ruining Japan quicker than any army. 

To force the Chinese Mayor, General 
Wu Teh-chen and other officials to call 
off the boycott Japan had two other 


citizens 
realize it, China has a merchant marine. 
Japan threatened last week to close the 
port of Shanghai to all Chinese vessels. 


weapons. Though few U. S. 


One of the city’s greatest tycoons is 
grizzled, wily oid Yu Ya-ching, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, Mu- 
nicipal Councilor, Managing Director of 
the Sanpeh Steam Navigation Co., second 
largest Chinese steamship company, and 
generally known as “The Big Boss of 
Shanghai.” He is rumored to be one of 
the leading spirits of the Anti-Japan Boy- 
cott Society. Japan could at least ruin 
Tycoon Yu. And she could do more than 
that. The Japanese Cotton Spinners’ As- 
sociation owns twelve mills in Shanghai. 
Under orders from Tokyo they threatened 
to close their mills last week, throw 70,000 
Chinese out of work. A group of worried 
Chinese merchants last week called on 








© Fortune Magazine 
Tycoon Yu 
Japan proposed to ruin him. 


Mayor Wu Teh-chen, begged him to dis- 
own the boycott society. Chinese, they 
slyly added, could still boycott to their 
heart’s content, privately. Meanwhile, 
Mayor Wu temporized, Chinese troops be- 
gan barricading the city, the Japanese ma- 
rines fretted aboard their warships, eager 
to get ashore and have some fun. 


—— 


Adroit Chiang 

With a smile that was childlike and 
bland Chiang Kai-shek, famed first Presi- 
dent of the Nationalist Government, ar- 
rived in Nanking last week. A thousand 
chastened members of the Kuomintang 
party assembled to welcome him. Only 
six weeks ago these same men forced him 
to resign the Presidency. He left and his 
opponents shouted to the winds that they 
were heartily glad to be rid of him. 

They forgot a few facts. Smiling Chi- 
ang’s brother-in-law, spectacled Dr. T. V. 
Soong, is China’s No. 1 banker and re- 
putedly the only Finance Minister since 
the Revolution who has been able to get 
enough money together to run a central 





government. Smiling Chiang was still the 
most powerful military leader in China. 
The temporary government under pudgy 
Cantonese “Premier” Dr. Sun Fo could 
get nowhere. It was forced to beg Chiang 
Kai-shek to return. That he did last week 
as acknowledged head of the Chinese 
Army. Next move was the resignation of 
Sun Fo. He took with him Foreign Min- 
ister Eugene Chen, received promises of 
support from General Shen Ming-shu, 
commander of the troops stationed in 
Shanghai. Sneered Chen: “The confer- 
ence at Nanking reminds one of a people 
facing conquest. Chiang Kai-shek is ready 
to tell Japan to go as far as she likes.” 
But General Chiang, with his Cantonese 
eneinies out of the way, once more had 
the government ready to move when he 
pulled the strings. Wrote New York Sun 
Correspondent Edgar Snow: “Chiang Kai- 
shek . . . has executed one of the most 
adroit political intrigues ever witnessed in 
China.” 


JAPAN 
Rooster Tankas 

The greatest New Year’s honor that 
can befall a Japanese is to have his poem 
recited to His Imperial Majesty the Em- 
peror Hirohito. Less than ten poems are 
recited. All must be on the same subject 
(chosen in advance by the Imperial 
Household Ministry). All must be in the 
requisite tanka form of 31 syllables in 
lines of five, seven, five, seven and seven 
syllables. Each year at least 30,000 Jap- 
anese poets strive for the honor. U. S. 
cable companies are grateful for the fact 
that Japanese living abroad usually wire 
their contributions. 

Those who do not win have another 
consolation: some may be invited to the 
Phoenix Hall of the Imperial Palace to 
hear the tankas composed by members of 
the Imperial family. This ceremony oc- 
curred last week. Subject of this year’s 
composition was “The Cock’s Crowing at 
Dawn,” considered by most an easier sub- 
ject to suggest* in 31 syllables than those 
stumpers of recent years: “Rocks at the 
Ocean’s Fringe,” “The Coloring of the 
Mountain Becomes More Brilliant.” 
Wrapped in his state kimono, Baron 
Imazono stood in the Phoenix Hall and 
chanted not once but five times in suc- 
cession the Imperial contributions. 

From the Emperor: 

From my own dreams to the weal of 
my people, thou, Chanticleer, 

Turnest my thoughts at thy call of 
the dawn. 

From the Empress: 

Send thy joyous clarion call, O Chan- 
ticleer, even to the dawning sky, 
Where fast retiring, yet lingering, the 

moon to earth draws near 

From the Dowager Empress 

Let the weary travelers of night take 
heart again 

At early dawn when suddenly comes 
Chanticleer. 


*Unlike Western poetry, a Japanese poem is 


not intended to express a complete thought but 
to suggest a series of poetic ideas in the reader’s 


lind. 
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Rotors & the Navy 


If autogiro builders pride themselves on 
one thing, it is the security of the rotor 
assembly, the arrangement of windmill- 
like vanes which keeps an autogiro aloft. 
Every layman wants to know what would 
happen if the blades flew off. Always the 
answer is: “They don’t fly off.” Hence, 
if a ‘giro had flown through the window 
of his Philadelphia office and knocked him 
from his chair, Vice President Geoffry 
S. Childs of Autogiro Co. of America 
could not have been more violently upset 
than he was by what he read in the Phila- 
delphia Jnguirer one day last week: 
story stating that a Navy ’giro had cracked 
up at Quantico, Va. because a rotor blade 
had carried away. 

Vice President Childs knew about the 
crackup. It occurred, he was positive, be- 
cause the pilot, Staff Sergeant Gordon K. 
Heritage, USMC, had tried to take off be- 
fore the rotor was turning at sufficient 
speed. The ship fell from about 30 ft., 
wrecking the undercarriage and breaking 
the rotor blades at the tips when it hit 
the ground. Otherwise all four blades re- 
mained intact. 

Prepared to sue for libel, Mr. Childs 
investigated, learned to his further indig- 
nation that the story had been rewritten 
from an official press release of the Navy 
Department. 

Then he marched to his president, 
Harold F. Pitcairn. Mr. Pitcairn tele- 
phoned Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, pro- 
testing the calumny. Also, in the absence 
of Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics 
Ingalls, he appealed to Secreti iry of the 
Navy Adams. Result: the Navy Depart- 
ment retracted its statement, announced 
an investigation to decide whether the 
crash was the ’ oe ’s fault or the pilot’s. 


Last week the fet *giro to be seen in 
Cuba was landed on General Machado 
Airport, Havana, by Capt. Lewis A. 
(“Lon”) Yancey who flew it from Key 
West. 


oe 


Cairo-to-Cape 

Over a stone slab in the lonely Matopos 
Hills of Rhodesia a big Hercules biplane 
will fly this week. In its flight the plane 
will accomplish, in unforeseen manner, the 
dream of Cecil John Rhodes. It was his 
ambition to see a British railway “from 
the Cape to Cairo.” The railway is not 
yet finished. But the 18-passenger ship 
which crosses Rhodes’s rock-hewn grave 
is the first of a weekly service of Imperial 
Airways connecting not only Cape & 
Cairo, but both of them with London and 
India. 

Even now, for a few weeks, only mail 
and express will be carried below Nairobi 
until the operators have enough flying 
experience on the new sector to warrant 
taking passengers. 

From Cairo to Cape, flying time is eight 
days (no night flying). London to Cairo 
is three days. The saving in time on a 
through trip from London to Cape (eleven 
days by air; 17 days by steamer) may not 
be large enough to justify the difference 
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in fare (£130 by air; £72 to £89 by 
steamer). But the airway » eva to tre- 
mendous advantage over surface travel for 
journeys to the interior. Africa’s wood- 
burning railroads, where they exist, are 
generally slow. Travel by motor is costly. 
often impossible. It is the proud boast of 
Imperial Airways that the Government 
agent or missionary in Tanganyika can 
save 40 days of his home leave by flying. 

The plane which took off from Croydon 
last week, carrying Air Vice-Marshal Sir 
Vyell Vyvyan (a director of Imperial), 
Lady Vyvyan and Francis George Lawder 
Bertram, Deputy Director of Civil Avia- 
tion, as honorary deadheads on the first 
flight to the Cape, was the 38-passenger, 
4-motor Heracles.* Before the passengers 
reach their destination they will have 
changed vehicles seven times. 

Taking off from Heliopolis Airdrome at 
Cairo in a 20-seater Argosy biplane on 
the fourth morning, the passenger begins 
a 5.750-mi. flight over every type of 
physical surface except ocean. He is to 
look down upon river, lake, jungle, snow- 
capped mountain, desert, steppe, tableland, 
The mosques of Cairo are still in view 
when the ship roars out over the desert, 
and the pyramids, nearly 70 of which can 
be counted from the plane on a clear day. 
The delta of the Nile has converged into 
a single muddy channel, marking the 
Argosy’s course over Luxor to Assouan 
where the First Cataract gives notice that 
the great Assouan Dam lies ahead. At 
the company’s rest house, black boys serve 
luncheon to passengers and crew before 
the flight. continues to Wadi-Halfa which 
marks the crossing into the Sudan, the 
change from desert to sandy plain, and 
a night’s rest for plane & passengers. 
About midday next day, after leaving 
Atbara, monotonous stretches of sand are 
broken by occasional glimpses of cotton 
fields. By nightfall they are at Khartoum, 
junction of White and Blue Niles. 

For the third and fourth days’ jumps 
from Khartoum to Juba and on to Nairobi 
the passenger changes to a Short “Cal- 
cutta” flying boat. Here, if he is a 
stranger, he begins to see the Africa of 
his imagination. Vast swamps and lakes, 
abounding in hippopotamus and crocodile; 
jungle broken by an occasional clearing 
in which black-skinned natives are to be 
seen. Near Juba the plane is likely to 
scare up a herd of elephant. En route to 
Nairobi, paradise of the big-game hunter, 
is the home of the lion, the rhinoceros, 
the giraffe. At every stop, white settlers 
and natives alike flock to the air station to 
witness the magic weekly arrival. 

Out of Nairobi in a Hercules land plane 
(like the 38-passenger ship which left 
London, but equipped for only 18 passen- 
gers to make room for cargo and to lighten 
the load for high altitude flying) across 
grassy plains, home of the fierce Masai 
who hunt lion with spears, in easy view 
of Africa’s tallest peak—snow-capped 
Kilimanjaro. Now, in rarefied atmosphere, 
the ship needs all the supercharged power 
of its three engines. There is an overnight 


*Imperial ships are picturesquely named: 
Biplanes: Heracles, Horatius, Hengist, Hannibal, 
Helena, etc.; City of Baghdad, City of Cape 
Town, City of Liverpool, etc. Flying boats: 
Scipio, Sylvanus, Satyrus. Monoplanes (under 
constructicn): Atalanta, Amalthea, Andromeda, 
Arcthusa, etc. To all employes go printed in- 
structions for correct pronunciation of the names. 
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stop in a company rest bungalow at 
Mbeya. Thence across Northern Rhodesia 
and the Zambezi River to Salisbury, im- 
portant grain centre. Over rolling plains 
next day to Bulawayo, the goldfields of 
Bechuanaland, the great city of Johannes- 
burg. Thence via famed Kimberley and 
down through the mists of Table Moun- 
tain to Cape Town. 

As everyone knows, a flight the length 
of Africa is not in itself new or spectacu- 
lar. Neither is Imperial Airways’ con- 
gervative schedule remarkably fast, as 
flying goes. Only two months ago Pilot 
A. Gordon Store, accompanied by Miss 
Peggy Salaman, made a record of five and 
a half days from London to the Cape. 
But the difficulties of blazing the trail 
were staggering. Below the Nile basin 
airdromes had to be cleared of grass and 
thorns ten feet high which, if neglected 
for three weeks, would completely obliter- 
ate the field again. In the rainy season 
natives were kept busy levelling off ele- 
phant tracks deep enough to upset a plane. 
In Tanganyika, landing fields were literally 
hewn out of the forest; one had to be 
cleared of 63 ant hills each 40 feet in 
diameter. In some places the ant hills 
grew two feet per week, elephant grass 
three inches in a single night during the 
rainy season. 

After the route was cleared a large part 
of the early commercial flying was done 
by Sir Alan John Cobham and the Black- 
burn Company, whose interests were taken 
over last year by Imperial Airways. 

Development of the African service is 
the magnum opus of G. E. Woods Humph- 
ery, managing director of Imperial. He 
went to Imperial in 1925 when it took 
over Daimler Airways (of which he was 
general manager)—a_ trans-Channel line 
which ten years ago gave service nearly 
as adequate as present-day facilities. 
R. A. F. trained, as are practically all 
transport flyers in England, Manager 
Humphrey does not use his title of 
“major.” 


—-e 


Flights & Flyers 

90¢ Diesel. With $1.80 worth of fur- 
nace oil for fuel, Clarence Duncan Cham- 
berlin climbed in a Diesel-powered Lock- 
heed to about 20,000 ft. over New York, 
landed again on Floyd Bennett Field with 
go¢ worth left. 

Flagpole. In the dusk over Lake 
Michigan famed Edward Anderson (“Ed- 
die’) Stinson heard the engine of his new 
Stinson Junior de Luxe monoplane, which 
he was testing, gasp for fuel. Dean of 
U. S. flyers, chief civilian instructor of 
World War pilots, who had spent 20 of 
his 46 years in aviation, Pilot Stinson was 
not flustered; his three companions, well 
aware of his record of 16,000 hr. in the 
air, were not frightened. He slanted 
toward the lights of Chicago’s Jackson 
Park in an easy glide, reached it with alti- 
tude to spare when—Crash! ‘The ship 
struck a steel flagpole, and bored into the 
ground. The four men were hurt, Pilot 
Stinson so severely that he died seven 
hours later. Early famed as a_barn- 
stormer with his brother Jack, his sisters 
Katherine and Margery—the ‘Flying 
Stinsons”—“Eddie” Stinson had for three 
years been associated with Motorman Er- 
tett Lobban Cord who bought control of 
Stinson Aircraft Corp. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


At Cape Town George Bernard Shaw 
took his first airplane flight, declared it 
“the most thrilling experience of my 75 
years.” 
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Swimming off Mar del Plata General 
Agustin P. Justo, President-elect of Ar- 
gentina, was saved from drowning by 
coast guardsmen. 





o 
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Having resigned his office as France’s 
Foreign Minister Aristide Briand went 
for a few days’ rest to his summer home 
at Cocherel, near St. Germain. “But it is 
too damp and cold there for me to stay, 
now that I am at liberty to go elsewhere,” 
he said. “I shall buy a little boat... 
and go sailing in the sunshine on the blue 
Mediterranean Sea.” Friends of Brer Bri- 
and noted a marked improvement in his 
health and spirits. 

Premier Pierre Laval of France showed 
friends a copy of Time with its story 
about him as “man of the year” (TIME, 
Jan. 4). When he proudly pointed out the 
observation that his surname spells itself 
backward, Leon Noel, new head of the 
Stireté Générale, cried: “Ill double you, 
Chief.” 





o— 





Leon Trotsky, who was reported about 
to move to Germany from the Island of 
Prinkipo, near Istanbul, where he has re- 
sided since November 1929, took a new 
two-year lease on a villa on the island. 
His only known source of income: royal- 
ties from his books, said to be “tremen- 
dous” in Europe. 
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Like many another British nobleman 
hard pressed by taxes and unable to rent 
his estate, the Earl of Lytton closed his 
turreted Tudor castle at Knebworth, Hert- 
fordshire. Said he: “For years I have 
been trying to let it in vain. I cannot 
afford to live in it longer. It is, of course, 
a grief to leave our ancestra] home in this 
way, but there is no alternative. They are 
all going.” 








Carmel Myers, onetime cinemactress, 
was robbed in her house of $20,000 worth 
of jewelry, escaped being bound and 
gagged by informing the burglars she was 
pregnant. 





Lieut.-Governor Albert B. Chandler 
of Kentucky addressed the annual con- 
vention of the American Bureau of Chiro- 
practic Inc. in Manhattan’s Madison 
Square Garden, told an audience of 12,000 
that chiropractors were welcome in Ken- 
tucky. (For other news of Kentucky see 
p. 10.) At the end of his speech Lieut.- 
Governor Chandler’s wife seated herself 
at a piano, played for him while he sang 
“Sonny Boy” and, as an encore, “Mother 
Machree.” 
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With a French traveling companion, a 
Hindu munshi (secretary), two Hindu 
servants and a collie dog Sharmishthabai 


Holkar, Maharani of Indore, onetime 
Nancy Ann Miller of Seattle, arrived in 
the U. S. for the first time since she mar- 
ried the rich ex-Maharajah in Bombay 
four years ago. Traveling through Can- 
ada to escape interviews because “it was 
terrible in New York,” she hastened west 
to visit her mother and her grandfather 
who is seriously ill. Manhattan ship re- 
porters speedily pierced the Maharani’s 
incognito (her name was not on the 
passenger list) and, to the indescribable 
horror of the munshi, proceeded to ask if 
it were not true that her husband was dis- 
satisfied with her because she had borne 
him no son. Said she: “We are very 
happy with what we have [two daughters, 
Shadara, 3, and Sita, 1, with their father 
in Cairo]. My husband has a son by a 
former marriage who is now on the throne 
of Indore.” The circle of red powder on 
her forehead was not a caste mark, the 
Maharani explained, “but an auspicious 
sign which one may or may not wear with- 
out violating ethics.” Because she and 
her husband had visited India only twice 
since their marriage, spending practically 
all of their time at their St. Germain home 
or on the Riviera, the Maharani declined 
to discuss Indian affairs. 
Prisnins 

In order that Mrs. Reginald Gervis 
Hargreaves, the original Alice of Alice in 
Wonderland, might come from her home 
in Lyndhurst, England to attend the cere- 
monies, Columbia University postponed 
its celebration of the tooth anniversary 
of Lewis Carroll’s birth from Jan. 27 to 
May 4, which will be Mrs. Hargreaves’ 
S8oth birthday. The postponement was 
arranged to spare Mrs. Hargreaves the 
rigors of a winter voyage. “Alice” alone 
survives of the three daughters of Dean 
Henry George Liddell for whom Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson (Lewis Carroll), the 
sombre, pedantic young Oxford lecturer, 
composed the fantastic ‘Wonderland” 
stories. Her husband died six years ago. 
Two of her sons were killed in the War; 
a third son lives in London. 








Samuel Insull Jr., 31, smart son of a 
smart father, vice-chairman of the most 
potent Insull utilities, was awarded the 
first gold medal of the Chicago Junior 
Association of Commerce for “the young 
man under 35... who has performed 
the most meritorious civic service in Chi- 
cago” during thé year. Son Insull’s per- 
formance: chairmanship of the Joint 
Emergency Relief Fund for Cook County 
which raised more than $10,000,000. 
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Joseph Jacobs, housepainter of The 
Bronx, N. Y. and his wife Sallie named 
their baby Norma Depression Jacobs. 
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Ely Culbertson returned to Manhattan 
from a holiday in Havana, following his 
bridge victory over Sidney S. Lenz, to 
announce that he had just invested “every 
cent” of his money in U. S. stocks. Said 
he: “I am making the biggest bet of my 
life. . . . My bid actually is that we turn 
the second corner in about two months.” 
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In Chicago 


A large snapping turtle named Orpheus 
made itself at home last week in Chicago’s 
expensive Blackstone Hotel. It was the 
honored guest of Mrs. Ben Rubenstein, 
wife of a British timber merchant. As 
Conchita Supervia, Mrs. Rubenstein was 
in Chicago to sing Carmen with the Civic 
Opera Company. The turtle was her talis- 
man.* Never before had she found one 
sturdy enough to weather touring. She 
had always depended on a little silver tur- 
tle, the insignia of the Orden de la Tortuga 
of which ex-King Alfonso of Spain and 
the late Dictator Primo de Rivera were 
charter members. The grandfather turtle 
(age 14) had been given her when she 





Keystone 


Mrs. BEN RUBENSTEIN 
For her, a touring turtle. 


landed in Manhattan by Grandmother 
- Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Baritone John 
Charles Thomas, Tenor Beniamino Gigli. 
So long as it lived she would feel sure of 
success. 

*Supervia’s Orpheus is probably the bulkiest, 
most troublesome talisman on record. But nearly 
all musicians are superstitious, carry some sort 
of charm. Arturo Toscanini keeps sewed in his 
dress clothes’ pocket a picture of his three chil- 
dren taken when they were little and a visiting 
card on which Composer Giueseppe Verdi sent 
him New Year’s greetings shortly before he died. 
Caruso used to have every costume made with 
two little pockets on either side. In them he 
kept vials of salt water and if he felt thirsty 
he turned his back on the audience, took a drink. 
Soprano Rosa Ponselle never sings without the 
little silver cross she wore when she made her 
Metropolitan Opera début. Pianist Ernest 
Schelling keeps in his waistcoat pocket a four- 
leaf clover pressed between glass. Pianist V/adi- 
mir Horowitz always has a picture of Liszt in the 
artists’ room, Violinist Yehudi Menuhin a bronze 
head of Toscanini. Pianist José Iturbi goes to 
every concert with an apple and a clean collar. 
During intermission he eats the apple and changes 
his collar. Baritone Lawrence Tibbett wears a 
comical silver rabbit when he sings, Tenor Gigli 
a little gold bell his daughter once pinned on 
his pajamas. Violinist Jascha Heifetz hates to 
admit that he is superstitious about his ring 


with the Ceylon ruby but Soprano Lucresia Bori 
is not one bit ashamed of the little gold key 
she wears pinned to her garter. She calls it her 
“key to happiness.” 


Conchita Supervia succeeded in selling 
out the house with her Carmen, in con- 
vincing the audience that she was really 
Spanish, alluring and sure of her power 
over men, in recalling the Carmen of 
Spanish Maria Gay who used to tear an 
orange apart with her teeth and spit out 
the peels. Conchita Supervia sang nicely 
last week, played castanets better than 
any of the current Carmens. But not even 
the big turtle could make her voice big 
enough to fill the Chicago Opera House or 
make her pretty gypsy-girl appear deeply, 
inevitably tragic. 

The Chicago Opera packs up its scenery 
this week, prepares for its annual two 
weeks in Boston, the only city it will visit 
this year. To all appearances Chicago’s 
home season has been more profitable 
this season than last. Attendance has 
been better. Artistically, the season has 
been an undisputed success. 

Moon’s Mountain 


Huge (208 lb.) Kate Smith last week 
had her RKO vaudeville salary increased 
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KATHRYN ELIZABETH SMITH 


For her, firemen. 


from $4,750 to $6,000 a week, because 
receipts at Manhattan’s Franklin Theatre, 
where she was singing, had jumped from 
$8,000 to $16,500. While Singer Smith is 
at Keith’s Theatre in Washington next 
week, RKO will pay line charges for her 
radio program, for La Palina Cigars, to 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, rival 
to RKO’s National Broadcasting Co. 
When Singer Kathryn Elizabeth Smith 
first sang at Keith’s Theatre (then Cran- 
dall’s) in Washington, she got nothing for 
her performance. That was in 1926, when, 
while she was studying to be a hospital 
nurse, she made her stage début in a bene- 
fit production. Pleased by her quivering 
technique, Funnyman Eddie Dowling pres- 
ently gave her a job in Honeymoon Lane. 
Singer Smith had barely had time to con- 
tinue her musicomedy career in Hit the 
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Deck, Flying High, when Fleischman) 
Yeast put her on the radio which cq, 
cealed the comical incongruity betwee 
her strong, low sentimental voice and hy 
jellyfish physique. 4 

Concerned with the moon, like that 9 & 
almost all her rival crooners, her then 
song is called “When the Moon Come 
Over the Mountain.” She is proud }y. 
cause she helped write the lyric. Kat 
Smith is so popular that last autumn gy f 
received a letter from the president of § 
the Uniformed Firemen’s Association oj 
Greater New York saying that she ha 
been chosen “Sweetheart of the Fire D,. 
partment of the City of New York.” Sy 
gave an even more convincing demonstr- 
tion of her appeal when, with Funnyma 
Lou Holtz, she was a principal on the }il 
which smashed all records by lasting 
eleven weeks at Manhattan’s Palace The. 
atre, No. 1 vaudeville house in the U.$ 
Singer Smith is 23 years old, addicted to 
plain clothes, backgammon, soda fountai: 
drinks, prizefights. Like Caruso, she hj 
small vocal cords, immensely power 
lungs, a jolly disposition. 
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Affairs at the Met 


The Metropolitan Opera is an old fogy 
with antiquated ways. It lives in a shabby, 
inconvenient old house. Its staging ha 
shown no progress. The same scenery js 
used again and again. . . . Ottavia Scotto 
South American impresario, said all this in 
effect when he arrived in Manhattan hs 











Underwood & Underwood 


GoETA LJUNGBERG 


For her, right foot out of bed. 


week on the S. S. France. New York 
needs a larger opera house, he said, 4 
modern one, with cheaper seats. 
Criticisms and prescriptions on_ the 
order of Impresario Scotto’s have sit 
mered and boiled in Manhattan all season 
Many have thought that Radio City of- 
fered the logical cure. A new Metropolitan 
would be built there in another two years, 
they prophesied. But the Metropolitan 
appears to be of a different mind. The 
property belongs to 35 conservative 
parterre-box-holders who are unwilling to 
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If you are like most American 
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Metropolitan Life's contracts 

afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 

Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 

in various departments, range from 

$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 

from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 

premiums payable at convenient periods. 

The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 

tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 

of its policyholders, and any divisible 

surplus is returned to its policyholders 

in the form of dividends. 


—— 
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HEN you have furnished 

your wife the money 
necessary for the family, it 
takes real planning to provide 
also for expenses bound to 
come in the future. 


If you have a wife who shares 
your ambitions and responsi- 
bilities, let her join with you in 
building for the future. She may 
be more willing than you to be- 
gin in a small but effective way. 


All over this country and Can- 
ada there are millions of hus- 
bands and wives who found it 
difficult to save money until 
Metropolitan Field-Men showed 
them how to think in terms of 
ten cent pieces and dollar bills, 
which they had, instead of one 
hundred dollar and thousand 
dollar bills, which they didn't 


«| fathers you have found it easier 
earn money than to save. 
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have. More than that, Field-Men 
collected the small sums each 
week and placed them under 
the care of the largest financial 
institution in the world. 


You know of households left 
penniless, broken up and scat- 
tered. But there are millions of 
families which are insured 
against such tragedy. Further- 
more, they are building thrift 
funds to be paid to their boys 
and girls when they grow up. 


You can plan for future protec- 
tion and thrift funds for your 
children, wife and self whether 
you pay weekly or monthly, 
quarterly or yearly—and have 
your choice of Endowment, 
Whole Life, or policies paid up 
in a specified number of years, 
according to your family needs. 


For policies in any amount, talk to a Metropolitan Field-Man or write 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT: - «ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ore anti-skid mileage .. 
15% THICKER TREAD 


Cross section of tread of the new Safety Silvertown—measuring 15% ee 
thicker ...A tire worn smooth is a dangerous tire. 15% more thick- Cae 0.0.0.0,0 * o.9 +08 Mtn 
ness in the Safety Silvertown brings thousands of miles additional © Sore.® 06 6 699.9, 9.0.0.8 
anti-skid performance. Husky cleats of tough rubber continue to pe igh gr 
grip the road long after the tread of an ordinary tire is worn away. pe 


Better grip on the road .. 


NEW TRACTIVE TREAD DESIGN 


By exact tests, the new Safety Silvertown offers greater resistance to 
skidding . .. When you jam on your brakes, Safety Silvertowns bring 
you toa safe stop at (A) . . . Next best anti-skid tires in our test bring 
you to a safe stop at (B)... You can jam on your brakes harder with- 
out losing control—an enormous advantage in an emergency! 


Greater protection agatnst blow-outs 


STRONGER THICKER CARCASS 


Microphotograph (A) shows cross section of a cord in the new Safety 
Silvertown. Under pressure of 250 pounds to the square inch, rubber 
has been forced deep into the heart of this cord. Microphotograph 
(B) shows no rubber in cord taken from another make of tire. Internal 
friction quickly weakens cords not protected by rubber. 


SILENT Speed... less nerve roe fats igue 
Black line indicates silence of the 2. 20 

new Safety Silvertown in operation, 

as contrasted with three other makes 

of tires (indicated by gray lines). The 

diagram is based on exact measure- 

ments made with the acoustimeter. 


Now—silent speed—less nerve fatigue! 


ANOTHER B. F. GOODRICH PRODUCT 32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber Aber siver 





ANNOUNCES 


Three years in the making 
} —1,257,000 test-miles 


HREE years ago Goodrich saw develop- 

| ing the need for a stronger, safer tire. 

Greater speeds—quick-action brakes— 

smaller wheel sizes—glassy, oil-filmed roads 

—congested traffic—all were placing greater 
responsibility on tires. 

It took three years to create the tire which 
meets these conditions. Sixty-seven differ- 
ent designs were developed. Eighteen types 
of tires were actually produced. 

These experimental tires covered more 
than 1,257,000 test-miles on cars of the 
Silver Fleet, before final selection was made. 

Now, three years in the making—tested— 
proved — Goodrich confidently announces 
the safest tire ever built. 


Protect Yourself... Protect Others... 
Join the Silvertown Safety League today 


During the last ten months 500,000 car owners 
have signed the pledge of the Silvertown 
Safety League, and placed the League’s em- 
blem on their cars.. The rules in the pledge 
have proved their ability to prevent accidents. 

Join now—go to the nearest Goodrich dealer 
—sign the pledge and get your emblem. It 
costs you nothing—it may save a life! 


ch Silvertowns + Zippers + Rubber Footwear - Drug Sundries + Soles - Heels + Hose + Belting - Packing +» Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 
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WHEN YOU GO WEST 
INDIES ...GO CUNARD... 
IT COSTS YOU NO MORE! 


... The new low Cunard rates 
and the varied Cunard cruises 
from 4 to 23 days’ duration meet 
every time and purse requirement 
...in addition to the usual fascina- 
ting ports, you'll visit out-of-the- 





way places rarely called at by 
cruising liners... And you will 
travel amidst sumptuous luxury 
and the world renowned Cunard 
atmosphere...you ll have loads of 
funand frolic...thrills...relaxation. 


CHOOSE YOUR WEST INDIES CRUISE: 
+BERENGARIA Feb. 11 4 days $ 50.00 up 
CALIFORNIA Feb. 13 18 days 185.00 up 
SAMARIA Feb. 27 23 days 238.50 up 
*CALIFORNIA Mar. 5 15 days 155.00 up 
MAURETANIA Mar.24 4 days 50.00 up 
SAMARIA Apr. 16 12 days 120.00up 
+To Bermuda ‘*From Boston Mar. 3 


AND EVERY WEEK TO 
HAVANA and NASSAU 


. The transatlantic Liners SCYTHIA and 
SAMARIA, by far the largest steamers in the 
Havana Service, sail alternately every Friday 
from New York to Nassau and Havana... 
returning 9 days later. Rates $90 one way, 
$105 round trip. No passports required. 


Purchase Cunard Travellers’ Cheques 
Bock thru your Local Agent. No one can serve you better. 
The Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, N. Y. 
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sell out at Depression prices and unwill- 
ing, many of them, to let Metropolitan 
traditions be swallowed up in John Davi- 
son Rockefeller Jr.’s new commercialized 
enterprise. Radio City officials, tired of 
the Met’s indecision, let it be known lately 
that opera of some description would be 
given there whether the Met came in or 
not. Leopold Stokowski announced that 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera would come 
over and give guest performances (TIME, 
Jan. 11). Chicago’s Herbert Witherspoon 
conferred secretly with Samuel Lionel 
(“Roxy”) Rothafel. Then there was a 
hint that the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany might also come on for occasional 
visits.* 

Meanwhile the rumor persisted that the 
Metropolitan was so hard hit financially 
that it might have to curtail its present 
season or disband in the spring. Banker 
Otto Hermann Kahn, some said, resigned 
as board chairman this autumn because 
he was tired of playing patron. But peo- 
ple who believed that knew little of the 
Metropolitan’s workings. Banker Kahn 
owns from 70 to 80% of the producing 
company’s stock but, contrary to the im- 
pression he sometimes gives, he has never 
“backed” it in the sense that Mr. & Mrs. 
Harold Fowler McCormick once backed 
Chicago’s Opera or that Louis Eckstein 
now personally backs Ravinia. For more 
than 20 years Impresario Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza has run New York’s opera and 
managed to enhance its prestige without 
incurring a deficit. He presents each sea- 
son several new operas and the world’s 
highest priced singers. He even built up 
a reserve fund which carried him through 
last year when seat sales started to fall 
off. 

A new Swedish soprano made many 
forget all these mumblings & grumblings 
last week. She was Goeta Ljungberg (pro- 
nounced Zhéota Yungberg), tall, blonde, 
beautiful. For her début she sang Sieg- 
linde in Die Walkiire as if she really be- 
lieved that sisters sometimes met their 
brothers far from nowhere, loved them in- 
stantly and consumingly. 

Soprano Ljungberg’s voice has lovely 
subtle tones but is not strikingly powerful 
for a Wagnerian’s. It was only a medium- 
sized voice when on her eighth birthday 
she sang for the Queen of Sweden, got five 
crowns because she had “gold in her 
throat.” She spent the five crowns on 
cakes and milk for her school friends. In 
Stockholm’s singing academy she learned 
German (she calls it Yarman) and the 
German operas. She acquired supersti- 
tions. The right foot must come out of 
bed first in the morning, the right stock- 
ing go on first. Ifa costume is so designed 
that the left arm must go in first, even to- 
day the great Ljungberg spits three times. 
She spits three times, too, if she walks out 
of the house in the morning and sees an 
ugly old woman before she sees a hand- 
some young man. 

In Manhattan she will sing Tosca, hith- 
erto regarded as the sacred property of 
Soprano Maria Jeritza, also tall, blonde, 
athletic, but no spitter. 


*Last week President Samuel Insull warned 
the Civic’s guarantors, whose five-year pledge 
ends with this season, that unless they renew 
pledges for $500,000 there may be no opera 
next year. 
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Jiggs & Maggie 

In newspaper lore is the legend of q 
young cartoonist, flouted by the parents 
of the girl he wished to marry, who made 
himself rich by putting them in a comic 
strip. Earthy, rude nouveaux riches, Jiggs 
& Maggie became famed in song, story. 
burlesque. Probably on this account is the 
story apocryphal. No vulgarian (red vest, 
shock of red hair, silk hat) could be as 
preposterous as Jiggs; no scowling, tight- 
lipped lady as savage as Maggie. Never- 
theless, U. S. masses have for many years 
followed their somewhat stylized activi- 
ties, which consist chiefly in family strife 





Jiccs & MAccIE 
To kick her is not permitted. 


and almost invariably end with Maggie 
pelting Jiggs with crockery. Throughout 
the U. S. are lunchrooms and coffee-pots 
named for Dinty Moore’s, refuge of Jiggs 
from perpetual fusillades. “Bringing Up 
Father,” besides running in the news- 
papers of 71 countries in 29 languages and 
making Cartoonist George McManus a 
millionaire, has appeared as a book, bur- 
lesque show. Last week, with éclat suit- 
able to U. S. heroes, was celebrated the 
2oth anniversary of the first appearance 
of Jiggs & Maggie. 

To a banquet in Washington, radio- 
broadcast to the nation, came 300 guests, 
as impressive an assemblage as might have 
gathered to honor the authentic, flesh-&- 
blood great: three Cabinet members, 31 
Senators, 91 Representatives, five mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps, three for- 
eign ministers, many and many a bigwig 
of politics and business. Speeches were 
made by Secretary of War Patrick Jay 
Hurley and U. S. Senator George Higgins 
Moses. 

Many a U. S. highbrow (notably Gil- 
bert Seldes) has “discovered” the comic 
strip, along with the cinema, burlesque 
et al. Advanced is the theory that the 
social historian of the future will find rich 
lore in its crudely drawn and colored car- 
toons. Accordingly, some future pundit 
may glean from last week’s 20th Anni- 
versary page the impression that anniver- 
sary gifts consist mostly of earthenware, 
that after the party the host (in tail-coat, 
grey cravat, purple vest) is lapidated by 
his wife while he loudly cries: ‘“‘Maggie— 
please save a cup fer coffee in the morn- 
ing.” 

But if 20th Century husbands ever lay 
violent hands on their wives the comic- 
strip researcher will never discover it. By 
a curious chivalry of newspaper cartoon- 
ing, neither Jiggs nor any other male may 
pelt, pummel or kick a female. 
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brushed your teeth twice a day 


---you’d expeet them to 
Stay in perfect condition. 
Why not use his modern 
methods in your own care 


of your teeth? 


You share with your dentist the re- 
sponsibility for keeping your teeth 
sound and healthy. He can’t be on 
hand to clean your teeth every day. 
But in your own daily dental care 
you can be just as up to date as he is. 

Squibb Dental Cream cleans teeth 
the modern way, by a scientifically 
balanced formula. 


Before the scientists in the Squibb 
Laboratories produced this dentifrice 
they resolved that it should be as safe 
and as effective as modern ideas of 


oral hygiene require. 


They spent years in research and 
consultation with leaders of the dental 
profession, and found dentists every- 
where approving and recommending 
the scientifically balanced formula 
created by Squibb. That is why den- 
tists have chosen Squibb Dental 


Cream—exceptionally smooth, pure 





and palatable—and employed it. 


Squibb’s does its work thoroughly, 
pleasantly and safely. It contains no 
grit or astringent — nothing that can 
injure tooth-enamel or the tender 
tissues of the mouth. Its gentle pol- 
ishing action makes the teeth gleam 
beautifully. And it is so refreshing to 
the taste that every one enjoys using it. 

Get a tube of Squibb’s today, and 
back up your dentist in giving your 


teeth modern care. 








Copyright 1932 by E. R. Squibb & Sens 








Hawaii has no word 
for “weather” 


O EVEN TEMPERED is this Ha- 
S waiian sun, so little change in 
seasons the native language has no 
word for “‘weather.”’ 

Spring will describe almost any 
month in Hawaii. The indolent 
Hawaiian sun seems content in its 
flowers and fruits and forgets all 
about the seasons. All year through 
you Il see it paint rainbows in lao 
Valley and snatch back rain before 
it reaches the ground. See it blazing 
the crimson blossoms of the royal 
flame tree. See it ripening mangoes 
and guava and sparkling the snow 
on Mauna Kea’s volcanic moun- 








HAWAII 


tain. See it bronzing swimmers as 
they squander days at Waikiki. 
Introduce yourself to Hawaii's 
sun this Spring. Plan to stay for the 
Spring Festival, April 6-9, and Lei 
Day on May day (1st) . . . Rest tired 
eyes in the eternal greenness of these 
Pacific isles. Let them sparkle with 
the color of a million flowers. 
Come join in their ‘“luaus’’ (na- 
tive feasts), golf in tropical settings, 
cruise by water or by air to Kauai, 


Maui, and Hawai. 
New Low Fares April 1 
You can comfortably make the 
round-trip from the Pacific Coast, 
all expenses included, for less than 
$300. And youcan pleasantly crowd 
Hawaii into a three weeks trip. A 
letter will bring interesting proof. 


HAWAII 


TOURIST BUREA 


OF HONOLULU, 
225 BUSH STREET, 


HAWATII, U. 8S. A- 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, upon request, mail you Free, 
authoritative information about the Islands, For special booklet, 


illustrated in full color, send 10c to defray cost of handling. 
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“Journal’s Execution” 


“... To celebrate my return to the 
Graphic I am giving away ten $109 
bills . . .,” loudly announced Publisher 
Bernarr Macfadden fortnight ago in his 
Manhattan tabloid. “. . . The Macfadden 
Magazines have required all of my time. 
I have not been in the Graphic office half 
a dozen times in the last two years.” 

Last week Publisher Macfadden began 
to make up for lost time. Upon the front 
of his Graphic he spread a full page “com. 
posograph” (faked picture) of a young 
man in Sing Sing’s electric chair. The 
young man was Francis (‘““Two Gun”) 
Crowley, 20, undersized, dull-witted hood- 
lum who murdered a policeman last year, 
His capture was a sensation of the sort on 
which he thrived. Cornered in a midtown 
apartment house with his 17-year-old girl 
friend and another gunman, he held off 
more than roo police, armed with tear gas 
and machine guns, for two hours while 
newsreel cameras ground away (Tmt, 
May 18). 

Several days before the execution last 
week the sensational press tried to inject 
“nto it some of the epic quality of the 
capture. Notably energetic was Hearst's 
evening Journal. It tried to engineer a 
last-minute visit of Helen Walsh, the girl 
friend, to the death house; it assigned 
seven reporters and photographers to the 
story and ballyhooed it with a radio 
broadcast by the city editor. Other news- 
men at the prison called the proceedings 
“The Journal’s execution.” 

“Two-Gun” refused to see Miss Walsh 
(his comment: “The hell with her’’); but 
to the end he supplied a certain amount 
of drama of his own kind. He bade a 
friendly farewell to the warden whose 
broken wrist was in a sling. Said he: 
“Gee, I feel sorry for you.” (The warden, 
for the first time in his twelve years ad- 
ministration, did not attend the execu- 
tion.) He walked grinning to the chair, 
told one of the guards that one of the 
electrodes against his leg did not seem 
tight enough, and he died... . 

Times and Ierald Tribune each gave 
the execution and obituary a column and 
a half on inside pages. Hearst’s morning 
paper, the American, limited its report to 
less than two columns. One of its re- 
porters in the death chamber was Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter, publicity-craving 
founder of the first Humanist Society in 
New York. His story began: “I killed a 
boy a few minutes ago and I don’t feel 
very good about it.” 

The Graphic explained its “composo- 
graph” (a famed old Graphic device which 
had fallen into disuse during Publisher 
Macfadden’s absence) in a subsequent 
issue: “It is a prison rule that no cameras 
are allowed in the execution chamber. 
The Graphic’s editors would not wish to 
print the actual photograph of the execu- 
tion in any event.” But the Graphic’s 
editors did their best to make the full- 
page picture look as much as possible like 
a repetition of the Daily News’s exploit 
of printing an actual photograph of Ruth 
Snyder in the electric chair in 1928. The 
Snyder picture was taken by a tiny camera 
strapped to a newsman’s ankle. Last week 
prison guards carefully examined the 
ankles and wristwatches of every witness 
to the Crowley execution. 
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he house that 


extra-Jack suir 


ly seven years, The New Yorker has 
risen from zero to second place from 


the top, in the total of advertising 
published by magazines in America. 


The rise came about by the same 
sort of primer steps which built the 
house that Jack built. 

Except that The New Yorker was 
built by what we may call exéra-jack. 


Thus: 





HERE IS A MERCHANT (not at all 
forlorn) who moves among wide- 
awake people who have extra-spend- 
ing-money; knows what they want, 
wear, eat, drink, laugh at, talk about; 
how they live. 

One way he gets to know the ways 
of extra-spending-money people is— 
by an every-week reading of The 
New Yorker. 


THIS IS A GARMENT offered for 
sale by a wide-awake merchant—out 
of his conviction that extra-spending- 


money people will want it a few weeks 


ora few months from now. 





THIS IS A PARIS DRESSMAKER 
(mildly forlorn) who is enchanted to 
get from the American merchant an 
order (in dollars) for several such 
garments. 


* * * 


| the garments are shown 
in the merchant’s store. But he can’t 
move his store to everybody who has 
extra-spending-money; and he can’t 
send around samples of his garment. 

So he shows that garment in the 
pages of the paper which the most 
extra-spending-money people read: 
i.e, he puts an advertisement into 
The New Yorker. 

Presently a considerable number 
of people with extra-spending-money 
rush at him and take all the garments 
away from him (if the garment has 
been well designed, and well made, 


rightly priced and well advertised). 


THUS A CIRCLE IS COMPLETED. 
The circle profits (1) the merchant, 
(2) the dressmaker, (3) the express 
company, (4) the steamship line, (5) 
The New Yorker, and (6) the people 
with extra-spending-money who have 
swiftly bought something new and 


good for a price they wanted to pay. 


And the merchant may now go to 
work on a new circle. 
oK oe oe 

As a matter of fact, the life of 
every merchant—and of every alert 
manufacturer who sells things for 
people with extra-spending-money— 
is simply a continuous series of these 


overlapping circles. (We could draw 


them for you on a tablecloth.) 





No circle can be more swiftly com- 
pleted with profit to all than through 
an advertisement in The New Yorker 
exposing the article for sale to120,000 
extra-money people. The way these 
120,000 people grab for things exposed 
in advertisements in The New Yorker 
is a caution. 

The only reason why The New 
Yorker should have grown and pros- 
pered, is the same reason why mer- 
chants and manufacturers who have 
advertised in it have grown and prof- 
ited with the paper: The New Yorker 
sells a lot of products designed for 
extra-jack; completes an uncommon- 
ly large number of these merchandise 
circles. 

There is still plenty of room in 
‘The New Yorker for advertisements 
from other merchants and manufac- 
turers who would like to accelerate 


the speed with which these profit- 


circles are completed. 
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Guinea Pig Toes 


Not for 100 million years has a normal 
guinea pig had five toes on each foot. 
It has had four toes on each front paw, 
three toes on each hind paw, a total of 
fourteen. 

In this decade, however, guinea pigs ac- 
quired a great & good friend—Professor 
Sewall Wright of the University of Chi- 
cago, who looks after & at 8,000 of them. 
They support an evolutionary hypothesis 
which Professor Wright has long main- 
tained, to the effect that inbreeding in 
freaks generates freaks. Eventually de- 
scendant freaks may be numerous enough 
to be considered a normal race. To gain 
evidence for this thought Professor Wright 
has inbred his guinea pigs for 30 genera- 
tions. 

Last week to a group of Chicago zoolo- 
gists Professor Wright urged that his hy- 
pothesis was correct. He had nursed a 
thread-like toe on a freak guinea pig into 
regular, tweakable toes on its descendants. 
Members of that race now regularly have 
19 toes. One has 44. 


Tomb of the Clouds 


With meticulous care the archeologist’s 
pick & shovel gang cleared the entrance to 
another old tomb. Here, atop Monte 
Alban which overhangs the southern Mexi- 
can city of Oaxaca, might be some treas- 
ure which the Spanish Conquistadores 
had missed. Monte Alban had been a 
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Wide World 
Diccer Caso & AIDE 
Greedy moles swarmed after them. 


fortress of the anciently rich and power- 
ful Mixtecs, or Cloud People. Within the 
walls they had built their temples and 
palaces. Here too were tombs of the 
Caciques, feudal nobles. The hilltop now 
is all tumbled debris. Professor Alfonso 
Caso, archeologist of the National Mu- 
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Under the lanterns of the Dining Terrace... high 
above the city and the sea, you may enjoy, as no- 
where else, the luxury of vacationing in the trop- 
ics. There are tennis courts, a swimming pool, 
and large, comfortably furnished guest rooms. 
Direct brokerage wire—the finest golf courses. 


Reservations may be made at The Plaza and The 
Savoy-Plaza, New York, at The Copley-Plaza, Boston. 


MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY OF OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET? 
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seum of Mexico, has had a gang clearing 
buried walls, sifting dirt for turquoise anj 
jade ornaments, prying into tombs. Every | 
tomb promised a surprise. Six fooled th 
invaders. The men were at the seventh 
this day. 

By way of a staircase with nartoy 
treads and high risers they entered th. 
tomb’s antechamber. Nothing remarkable | 
there. Beyond was a flat-ceilinged room, | 
Again nothing remarkable. But there was j 
a second room in whose murk things glit- 
tered. Professor Caso forbade any one to | 
follow him except his wife and two other | 
assistants. Carefully they crawled fo. | 
ward. } 

Around the walls were six heaps of | 
what had once been six seated Caciques, 
In Professor Caso’s plain archeologist’; | 
terms: “The long years had dealt severely | 
with them. . . . Their skeletons had yir- | 
tually disintegrated during the many de- | 
ades since they had been placed there.” 

At burial the warriors had been sheathed 
with jewel-clotted gold. For each face 
there was a gold-&-turquoise mask. Ey 
traordinary objects of gold, silver, copper, 
jade, turquoise, coral, pearl, nacre, rock 
crystal, alabaster, lay ranged about. Tro- 
phy of one warrior was a human skull, 
richly encrusted with turquoise and shell, 
In the hollow of the nose was a flint 
knife. 

Other bone mementos in the tomb of 
the Cloud warriors were “carved witha 
technique not surpassed by fine Chines 
work on ivory,” the carvings depicting 
events of history and details of ritual, — 

Best find in the tomb was a gold mask, 
four inches high, representing terrific 
Xipetotec,* the Cloud People’s god of 
vegetation, gold, silver and grief. For 
Xipetotec’s pleasure one of his priests | 
would dance in a skin freshly flayed from 
a dazzling, dazzled woman. ) 

If anything of like value had ever been 
discovered in the Americas, the digger was 
no honorable scientist. The gold alone in 
this Mixtec tomb was estimated at more 
than $1,000,000. Museums and private 
collections would pay almost any amount 
for the trinkets. This was treasure too 
precious for Professor Caso to keep in 
his home down in Oaxaco. Last week he 
secretly carried them to the vaults of the 
local branch of the Bank of Mexico. Then 
he dared make his report. 

The news sent gold hunters dashing for 
Oaxaca. Everyone in Mexico knows that 
Hernando Cortes and his rough Spaniards, 
although they accumulated ship-loads of 
wrought Indian gold, took only a fraction 
of the Mexican treasures. Priests and 
courtiers dumped roomfuls of gold into 
lakes, pitched them into caverns and crev- 
ices, plugged them in tombs. Four cer- 
turies of riflings have not found all the 
caches. 

Federal troops last week protected 
Monte Alban from marauders. That, how 
ever, did not deter the treasure hunters. 
There are tunnels through the territory 
which the Cloud People once ruled. The 
tunnels, some of them 30 miles long, con 
nected old cities, many of them vanished. 
A few of the tunnels which have not col 
lapsed have been explored. Others may 
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yield fortune to human moles eagerly grov- Phae 
eling for Toltec, Mixtec, Zapotec gold. py 
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*Pronounced: Sheepetotec. Pha 
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do Our aim for this new Twelve is, to enable owners to 
any . | enjoy a performance combining speed, power, smooth- 
ch ness and economy, the like of which they have never 
ie experienced. And—to make it available at a price that 
a will force a complete revision of standards for com- 
| parison of values. Dual-Ratio gives the equivalent of 
in - two axles in one. It takes the “compromise” out of 
itual, 


old mi automobiles. You shift gears the same as now. Turn 


ef. a lever on the instrument panel to Low. This gives 
is priests 
yed from 


pep for lightning acceleration and power for sailing 


ever been 

Talon i up hills. Turn the lever to High. This gives speed 
1 at more : 
do with smoothness and economy — with less vibration 
asure too * 

» kee and noise— with minimized wear and tear for driving 
Its of the 


co. Ths on level roads, on the boulevard, or in the country. 


shing for . D . 

ons th We promise you this performance will amaze you. 
s-load 

d fraction F 66 9 T? ” 
cots DUAL-RATIO in Custom “Twelves” and “Eights 
and crey- 


“our cen- 

a PANG ORE SD 
protected 

hat, how- Powered by Lycoming 

eo Auburn also offers improved Straight Eight models 
led. The AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Auburn, Indiana. Division of Cord Corporation 
ong, Con 


vanished. 
> not col 


ners maj Standard Models 12-160: Business Coupe $1345; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1395; 4-door Full Sedan $1445; Convertible Cabriolet $1495; Convertible 
rly grov- vn Sedan $1595; Speedster $1595. Custom Models 12-160A: Business Coupe — 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1595; 4-door Full Sedan $1645; Con- 
gold. ertible Cabriolet $1695; Convertible Phacton Sedan $1795; Speedster $1795. Prices f. o. b. Auburn, Indiana. Standard Models 8-100: Business Coupe $845; 
54 “passenger 2-door Brougham $89 ‘ull Sedan $945; Convertible Cabriolet $995; Sametime ble Phaeton Sedan $1095; Speedster $1095; 7-passenger Sedan 
51145. Custom Models 8-100A: Bu . upe $1045; 5-passenger 2-door a aaiinens $1095; 4-door Full Sedan $1145; Convertible Cabriolet $1195; Convertible 
Phaeton Sedan $1295; Speedster $1295; 7- -passenger Sedan $1345. Prices f. o. b. Connersville, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, all models, at extra cost. 

All prices subject to c ens without notice. 





For 
20 years 
My greatest 
ENE MY 
Was myself. 
The morning DREAD “ a 
Of SHAVING “eg 
Always haunted me. ~~ 
** * 
It’s different 
) Now that ZIP—SHAVE is 
. The SILVER LINING 
’ To that morning CLOUD. 
%& & * 
peng! BRUSHES 
And WASTED MINUTES 
T’ve cast aside. 
Instead T WHISK AWAY 
My WHISKERS 
In JIG TIME. 
And shaving’s now a HOBBY, 
Nota TASK..... 


et ay as 


By the way— 
You'll want the FORMULA 
A tube of ZIP—SHAVE, 
APPLY—SHAVE—FIN is! 
Roy Rogers 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send 50c to 
JORDEAU INC. , 562 Fikh. Ave., New York, for 
a giant 50c tube of ZIP—SHA VEanda full size 
container of JORDEAU SHAMPOO FREE. 


reall 


a ‘stroke of the razor 
and ZIP!—you're shaved 


NOWN the world over as 
PHILADELPHIA’S business 
and social center as well as for its 
outstanding hospitality, facilities 
and service. Rates consistent with 
present times. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 






















TIME 


Millikan’s Cosmic Rays 

Again last week Dr. Robert Andrews 
Millikan reiterated that the universe is 
constantly being regenerated. Sir James 
Hopwood Jeans, and others, argue that it 
is blowing into wavy smithereens. While 
100 members and guests (including Pro- 
fessors Albert Einstein and Willem de 
Sitter) listened, Dr. Millikan presented 
latest evidence for his theory. 

There is a very powerful, very pene- 
trating ray which reaches earth from 
space. Dr. Millikan recognized this ray 
ten years ago and called it the cosmic ray. 
He found that it penetrated 50 ft. of lead, 
200 ft. of water. Last year Professor 
Auguste Piccard, cruising into the strato- 
sphere ten miles above earth, found evi- 
dence of the same ray (Time, June 8). 
Also last year Professor Arthur Holly 
Compton found traces of them atop the 
Rocky Mountains and the Alps. 

Cosmic rays exist. How they are 
formed and where are the great conun- 
drums. 

Size of the rays is nearly infinitesimal. 
But the energy with which they are pro- 
pelled is tremendous. Dr. Carl Anderson 
of Caltech estimates, by observing how 
cosmic rays shattered certain atoms in his 
laboratory, that cosmic rays strike earth 
with 50,000,000 or more volts of power. 
The effect is analogous to a quill being 
driven through a plank by a tornado. 

Energies of that vast order are released 
when in a blazing star a heavy atom of 
matter sheds protons and electrons and 
becomes a lighter element. 

A similat jolt of energy would bolt 


| from a light-weight atom at the instant it 


acquired energy by merging with another 
light atom or by accumulating raw energy 
from circumambient space. 

In the first case, cosmic rays would 


| originate in stars, would be the death 





wails of matter—the Jeans view. 

In the second case, the cosmic rays 
would originate in the cold, invisible space 
between stars, would be the birth cries of 
matter—the Millikan view. 

Dr. Anderson’s 50,000,000-volt rays 
prove him right, reasoned Dr. Millikan 
last week. He figures that at the inter- 
stellar birth of a helium atom 70,000,000 
volts would be released; for oxygen 116,- 
000,000 volts; for silicon 216,000,000 
volts; for iron 450,000,000. Those are, 
he is convinced, the only elements float- 
ing between the stars in sufficient quanti- 
ties to produce radiation effective on 
earth. Radiations from helium, oxygen 
and silicon do not reach the earth because 
the atmosphere damps them. It is iron’s 
radiation which Dr. Millikan believes his 
adherents and opponents have noticed. 
Iron’s 450,000,000 volts would show on 
earth at about Dr. Anderson’s findings. 

The Anderson evidence is good in its 
way. To get proof from a different angle, 
Dr. Millikan will soon send balloons bear- 


| ing registering instruments to an altitude 


higher than Professor Piccard’s ten miles 
where atmosphere has less effect on cosmic 
rays. And Professor Compton (Dr. Milli- 
kan was his preceptor at the University 
of Chicago, taught him how to win a 
Nobel Prize) will this spring and summer 


| make a world tour of mountain tops lug- 


| ging machines too heavy for balloons. 


While Professor Compton is having a 
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high time abroad, Dr, William Francis 
Gray Swann, president of the American 
Physical Society and director of Philadel. 
phia’s Bartol Research Foundation, will 
take to the top of Mount Washington or 
Pike’s Peak a cosmic ray “telescope” 
whose construction he revealed last week. 
It consists of a lead cylinder. At each 
end is a hollow steel sphere filled with 
nitrogen compressed to 100 times the 
weight of air at sea level. Cosmic rays 
ionize the imprisoned nitrogen. If the 
telescope is pointed at a source of the 
rays the gas in one sphere should be 
ionized less than the gas in the other, If 
the cylinder is swung athwart the ray, 
ionization should be equal in both spheres, 
Dr. Swann plans to swing his “telescope” 
to and fro until he can judge whether 
atoms are dying in the stars (Jeans) or 
are a-borning between the stars (Milli- 


kan). 





MEDICINE 


Fitchburg’s Vaccination 


Smallpox appeared in Fitchburg, Mass. 
a fortnight ago. The first few cases 
aroused only routine precautions on the 
part of the Board of Health. Apparently 
there was little to fear. Smallpox is a 
vanishing scourge. New Year’s week the 
Government knew of only 339 cases in the 
whole country, half as many as existed 
the previous New Year’s. At neither time 
were there any deaths. 

By the beginning of last week, however, 
Fitchburg had 15 cases. To the com- 
munity of 40,690 that was EPIDEMIC. 
Mayor Joseph N. Carriere issued a procla- 
mation that everyone get vaccinated. Dr. 
Robert Francis Burns, chairman of the 
Board of Health, marshaled the city’s 
doctors. One day 2,500 people lined up for 
vaccination, another day 3,700. 

But not all of excited Fitchburg was 
tractable. Mrs. Jessica Henderson of Bos- 
ton had appeared to represent the Citizens 
Committee Against Vaccination. Go to 
jail, she cried, rather than be vaccinated. 
Pay the $5 State fine and keep your blood 
uncontaminated. Rev. Max A. Kapp of 
the Universalist Church invited her to use 
his platform for rostrum. Mayor Carriere 
and Dr. Burns talked to the proper mem- 
bers of the congregation, and Mr. Kapp 
withdrew his invitation. Dr. Marion H. 
Wilder, osteopath, could not be influenced. 
Mrs. Henderson spoke at his house, re- 
membered that the day was Daniel Web- 
ster’s 150th birth anniversary, quoted his 
“The fact of compulsory vaccination is an 
outrage and a gross interference with the 
liberties of the people in a land of free- 
dom.” Harley G. Bowen, police depart- 
ment chauffeur, hearkened to her argu- 
ments, refused vaccination, lost his job 
therefor. 

Other recalcitrants ceased their stub- 
bornness when merchants clamored about 
loss of business. Residents of small towns 
near Fitchburg were staying away in fear. 
Pressure of Business and Medicine won. 
At the beginning of this week only 30 
inhabitants out of the 40,690 were known 
to have avoided vaccination. Fitchburg 
was 99.778% safe. 
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Striking 
Smoke-Snags? 


CHEER UP! SPUDS BRING MOUTH-HAPPINESS! 





Before Breakfast ... Is your before-breakfast ciga- 
rette a snag? Smoke Spud! It leaves your mouth 
moist-cool and clean-tasting. It means mouth- 
happiness when mouth-happiness means most. 





oe 
At Parties... When the party’s right . . . and ciga- 
rettes follow fast...do you strike a smoke-snag? Try 
Spud; stay with it. You'll have a cool, clean taste 
always. More Spuds mean more mouth-happiness. 





MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES : 


+ THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


(30c IN CANADA) 









On Occasion... Do you smoke only “on occasion” ? 
Then you certainly want full fragrance. Spud gives 
you this. ..and cool, clean mouth besides. Another 
spot for Spud’s unfailing mouth-happiness. 


Late at Night... Do you hesitate over late cigarettes 
because of the morning-after taste? Cheer up. Spud 
brings a grand new freedom in old-fashioned tobacco 
enjoyment. Smoke...and stay mouth-happy. 





20 FOR 20c 

















MOVING IN—A water color by 
Charles E, Burchfield from the col- 
lection of Mrs. Henry T. 


THEY SAY the last frontier is gone... . . 
THEY say the age of expansion is over... .. 


THEY SAY we must beat our covered wagons into thrift boxes 


and retrench..... 


IT MAY BE so. But there are other frontiers than the Rockies 


and other expansions than those across the Plains. ... . 


MR. FORD discovered an entire empire westward of the 
thousand dollar car. 


vy A 7 


Tue FRonTIERS of today are frontiers of technology and 
of price. And nowhere are they less advanced, nowhere do 
they stand nearer to the eastern sea-board than in the Build- 
ing Trades If the Building Industry could build a good 
house to sell at $4,800 it would add 60% to its small house 
sales in its present-market. If the Building Industry could 
build a good house to sell at $3,600 it would cross the pres- 
ent frontier and double its post-war residential output. That 


output, in normal years has amounted to $3,000,000,000. 


Curtiss 


Fortune in a series of articles beginning in February will 
present the facts about American housing. It will present a 
cross-section of a country in which less than half the homes 
measure up to a minimum standard of health and decency; 
in which the city slums are the worst in the civilized world; 
in which the need for low-cost housing is enormous and 
shocking to all accepted ideas of American living standards 
and American living conditions. It will then consider the 
various obstacles standing in the way of the expansion of 
the Industry into this ready and waiting market: the land 
obstacle with its high costs due to speculation, uneconomic 
methods of subdividing and the like; the builder obstacle 
with its disorganization and Jaissez-faire practices; the f- 
nancial obstacle with its huge discounts and its unconscion- 
abie interest rates; the labor obstacle with its high wage 
scales, its entrenched opposition to technological advance 
and its sometimes belligerent policy; the legal obstacle with 
its outmoded building codes and its penalizing taxation. 
And finally Forrune will describe the attempts which al- 
ready have been made to pass these obstacles and to open 


to the Building Industry its new destiny. 


Fortune 


ee IS NOT SOLD AT NEWSSTANDS * 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS TEN DOLLARS sen 


YEAR : ADDRESS CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 350 EAST 22ND STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MILESTONES 


Died. Dr. Eugene Chellis Glover, 29, 
able cancer researcher; of cyanide poison- 
ing while experimenting; in the Thorndike 
Memorial Laboratory of the Boston City 
Hospital. He was studying the relation 
to cancer of certain fats called lipoids. In 
transferring a cyanide solution, some, it 
is presumed, dropped on his hand, was 
later wiped off on his mouth. He was 
found unconscious in a corridor, died an 
hour later. 





—— -« 





Died. Giles Lytton Strachey, 51, biog- 
rapher (Eminent Victorians, Queen Vic- 
toria, Elizabeth and Essex, Portraits in 
Miniature); of ulcerative colitis; in Ink- 
pen, Berkshire, England. Born to a world 
of letters, he dallied with poetry at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, then sharpened his 
phrases for several years on French litera- 
ture, to which he devoted his first and 
little known book. With mild malicious- 
ness he turned to the Victorian Age, ‘an 


age of barbarism and prudery ... in 
which . . . the outlines were tremendous 
. the details sordid. . . .”” Later, with 


amused detachment, he conjured up Eliza- 
beth. In Portraits in Miniature he selected 
such piquant souls as Sir John Harington, 
who, “suddenly inspired,” invented the 
water-closet. Spindle-shanked, bespecta- 
cled, reclusive, with a long red beard and 
a high falsetto voice, he was the point of 
many a pundit’s quip.* 

Died. Paul Moritz Warburg, 63, famed 
banker, board chairman of The Manhattan 
Co. and (also founder) the International 
Acceptance Bank; of hypostatic pneu- 
monia after a long illness; in Manhattan. 
Member of a potent Hamburg banking 
family (M. M. Warburg & Co., founded 
1798), he married Nina, daughter of Sol- 
omon Loeb of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., became 
a partner, like his brother Felix, when he 
emigrated to the U. S. in 1902. He was 
a chief architect of the Federal Reserve 
System, nurtured it as a member of its 
first board. He became its most out- 
spoken critic in 1929 for failing to hold 
down inflation, and, last year, its his- 
torian. Typical of many a eulogy last 
week was Owen D. Young’s: “Commer- 
cial banking, both at home and abroad, 


had no leader of greater skill or under- 
standing.” 





Died. William Vallandigham Kelley, 
70, board chairman of Miehle Printing 
Press & Manufacturing Co.; of heart dis- 
ease; in Chicago. He financed the eastern 
Asia expedition of the Brothers Roosevelt 


(Theodore and Kermit), for the Field 
Museum of Natural History in 1928. 








Died. Dr. James Gore King McClure, 
83, president emeritus of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of Chicago, and 
greatly beloved divine; after a lingering 
illness; in Lake Forest, Ill. 





*Seated at dinner beside a young, twittering 
débutante, he ate three courses without speak- 
ing. She, awed by her famed companion, finally 
nerved herself to ask, “What do you consider 
the most important thing in life, Mr. Strachey?” 
From behind the red bush of his beard came 
the high, squeaky chirp, “Passion.” 
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_.. careless of his GUMS 


and he has “pink tooth brush”! 


HE color and set of your necktie 
may make a difference to somebody 
you meet in the course of a day—but the 
condition of your teeth and gums is 
going to make a BIG difference to YOU! 
As a child, your gums were as hard 
as a dollar baseball. But milk, oatmeal, 
and spinach gave them no stimulation— 
and tender meats, vegetables and _ soft 
desserts refuse them stimulation. 
That’s why your gums became lazy 
and touchy. That’s why you have “pink 
tooth brush” or aren't far from having it. 
And “pink tooth brush” is one thing 
that you cannot safely ignore. It often 


leads to gingivitis, to pyorrhea, and to 


Vincent’s disease. Sometimes it even 
threatens teeth which now are sound. 

You can improve the condition of your 
gums within a month, if you'll start 
now with Ipana and massage. 

Clean your teeth with Ipana twice a 
day. But each time, rub a little extra 
Ipana into those soft gums of yours. Let 
it stay on your gums. 

In a few days you'll see a big differ- 
ence in your teeth. They'll be whiter and 
brighter—and cleaner. And before you’ve 
used upone tube of Ipana, your gums will 
be decidedly firmer. Keep on using Ipana 
with massage regularly, and you can for- 
get “pink tooth brush”’! 


A GOOD TOOTH PASTE, LIKE A GOOD DENTIST, IS NEVER A>LUXURY 





© 1922 B.-M. Co, 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-221 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


EE oe me are ore ere 






Street . 


34 


TIME 
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New Plays in Manhattan 

Adam Had Two Sons finds good 
Actor Paul Kelly (Bad Girl) in bad com- 
pany. He and his brother have escaped 
from a California prison to Panama. There 
they fall in love with one Teresa (Raquel 
Torres, one of the cinema’s Mexican girls). 
Follows some shooting, a flight by boat, 
fraternal sacrifice and, after two hours, 
the blessed surcease of a final curtain. 





-— 


Distant Drums. Scene of this eagerly 
written play is the old Oregon Trail. A 
wagon train of pioneers, finding itself 
behind schedule on the trek to the fer- 
tile fields of the Pacific, decides to take a 
short cut across the Idaho highlands. 
Most of the company are prosaic folk. 
One, however, is not. She is Eunice Wolf- 
hill, young wife of the expedition’s leader. 
He has married her so he can claim an 
extra 300 acres of Government land. She 
has married him for no apparent reason. 
Her fluttery, unnatural behavior leads the 
others to whisper that she has witch blood 
in her. It is she who first becomes sensi- 
tive to the Indian drums which dog the 
trail day and night. 

At last the pioneers get lost. Only the 
pursuing Indians know the way out, and 
their price is Eunice Wolfhill. Since Eu- 
nice is already suspected of a liaison with 
another member of the party, her sacrifice 
seems little more than justice to her fel- 
lows. Now Eunice realizes that the drum 








PAULINE Lorp & PIONEER 
She to the redskins; they to Oregon. 


call has been a summons to her destiny. 
She goes over to the redskin camp to 
meet it. The pioneers push off toward 
Oregon to meet theirs 

The danger of writing about the Old 
West is that the author is likely to sound 
like Zane Grey. Be it noted that Play- 
wright Dan Totheroh (Wild Birds) falls 








Dow’t coax an appetite—create one. Ralston Wheat 
Cereal now enriched with vitamin B—the appctite- 
stimulating vitamin, actually creates eager appetites. 
Besides—it provides your child with the abundance 
of health-building properties which this whole wheat 


cereal has always supplied. 


Serve Ralston regularly—to your whole family. It 
is tempting, wholesome and delicious—cooks in five 
minutes and costs less than one cent a serving. 


Rarston Purina Co., 103 CneckerBoarp Square, St. 


Cereal - 


now enriched with added vitamin B, 


actually creates eager appetites 
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Lovis, Mo. 


into no such error, And his heroine, Fy 
Pauline Lord, making her first Broadway 
appearance since Strange Interlude, hel 
make this piece a subtle diversion in mood 
rather than one of spurious heroics. 


—- 6 


Whistling in the Dark. Here js , 
combination of facile playwrighting (y 
Laurence Gross & Edwards Childs Cy. 
penter), skilled and humorous direction 
(by Frank Craven) and notably high high. 
comedy acting (by little Ernest Truex). 
A sort of mystery play to end all mystery 
plays, it relates the adventures of a detec. 
tive fictioneer who unexpectedly becomes 
embroiled with a gang of criminals, 4 
fabricator of “more drugs for the drug 
stores,” Actor Truex boasts to his burly 
acquaintances that he knows how to com- 
mit the perfect crime. His method is to 
secrete poison in the victim’s toothpaste, 
Thereupon the criminals make Mr. Truex 
test his notion on a stool pigeon. 

Next victim is to be a prominent citi- 
zen who is conducting a civic investiga- 
tion. The gang put it squarely up to the 
perfect murderer: either the investiga 
tor’s life or his own. When Mr. Truex 
substitutes powdered sugar for the cy- 
anide things begin to look very dark for 
him indeed. He saves himself and his 
fiancee by the neatest trick of the melo- 
dramatic season. 

Whistling In The Dark is not a candi- 
date for the Pulitzer Prize, but it has wit, 
freshness. 


A Little Racketeer was first a German 
comedy, then it was set to music, now it 
has been translated, generally revamped 
with lyrics by one who can write them 
almost as well as Lorenz Hart: Edward 
Eliscu. For their production the Brothers 
Shubert have retained the services of a 
number of comely girls, some Albertina 
Rasch dancers with wooly heads, and 
Queenie Smith. Ingenuous, flaxen-haired 
Miss Smith is the waif who insinuates 
herself into people’s homes, makes a live- 
lihood from the food, drink, tips they 
give her. A Little Racketeer is concerned 
with one instance in which this cozzening 
does not come off quite as she plans. But 
she manages to flirt, sing, dance her way 
out of a passably exciting situation. There 
is plenty of good music. 

















Mr. Papavert. Joe Zelli is the name of 
a man who went to France after serving 
in the Italian Army, stayed in Paris to 
run a night club and became a by-word 
for junketing college boys. Last autumn 
he closed up shop on depression-stricken 
Montmartre, came to Manhattan to runa 
saloon for Racketeer Owney Madden. Mr. 
Papavert is the translated version of a 
play which Mr. Zelli presented in Paris. 
It was originally of Teutonic extraction. 

Mr. Papavert is the name of a mellow 
old bookbinder who suddenly finds himself 
in jail. Released by Communists, he be- 
comes for them a symbol of the oppressed 
workingman. But Mr. Papavert does not 
like to be a symbol, at one point tries to 
commit suicide. The whole affair woefully 
tries for satirical effect, elements of which 
must have been lost long ago with con- 
stant revision. The play was recalled atter 
two performances last month. At that 
time it was called Papavert. Its present 
title resulted from a general impression 
that papaversion was a mental disease. 
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Tue Lincoun V-12—Wittovensy Limousine 


The Lincoln is built to express the highest type of motor car beauty, the finest 
possible performance, the most satisfying motoring comfort. The V-12 cylinder 
Lincoln—in twenty-five custom-built and standard body types—more closely 


approaches this ideal than any Lincoln that has preceded it. [his motor car 


is characterized by the balanced excellence for which Lincolns have always 
been known. Its new V-type engine of 150 horse-power sets new standards for 


smooth, alert, effortless performance. The V-12 is priced from $4300 at Detroit 


Engine of 12 cylinders cast in two blocks and 
set at a V angle of 65 degrees to give out- 
of-step firing and insure smooth operation. 
Three-point suspension mounted on rubber. 
Brake horse-power, 150. Bore and stroke— 
3's x 4%. Dual down-draft carburetor with 
special intake silencer and air cleaner. Exhaust 


Pipe carried forward of and below engine to 


keep heat from front compartment. Silent cam- 
shaft drive chain with automatic adjustment 
requiring no attention. Soft-acting, double-disc 
clutch. Free-wheeling unit controlled from 
instrument board operative in all forward 
speeds. Transmission equipped with a special 
synchronizing unit to facilitate gear shifting. 


Wheelbase, 145 inches. Tread, 60 inches. 


Brakes equipped with vacuum booster to aug- 
ment foot pedal pressure Thermostatically con- 
trolled radiator shutters and hood ventilators. 
Springs semi-elliptic—rear, 62 inches; front, 
42 inches. Steel-spoke, one-piece demountable 
wheels, diameter, 18 inches, with 74-inch 
tires. Twenty-five custom-built and standard 


bodies equipped with safety glass throughout. 





Laboratory and Service Station join Hands 


The practical brake expert and the 
brake scientist unite. Research and 
actual experience join hands. 

Recently, a committee of Service 
Station men visited the J-M Re- 
search Laboratories at Manville, 
N. J., were received (as pictured 
here) by Dr. B. Townshend, head 
of the Research Staff. 

When informed of the agreement 
that smoothness of performance was 


the first essential of a quality lining, 
Dr. Townshend expressed keen 
pleasure that the verdict of 5,000 
practical experts confirmed the de- 
velopment program begun 10 years 
ago by Johns-Manville. Long in ad- 
vance of four-wheel brakes, today’s 
fast, powerful motor cars, J-M an- 
ticipated the need for higher brak- 
ing standards, proceeded with a pro- 
gram to fill that need. 


No Smoking Here 


Is this tough service—braking a rotary drilling 
rig? The correct answer is that it is about the 
hardest test that any brake lining can be put to 
—so hard that just an ordinary lining crushes 
and shears under the strain. But here—as in all 
industrial service—as on cars and trucks and 
buses—J-M Brake Lining does the perfect job— 
sure, consistent, dependable. It doesn’t even 


smoke under the load. 


* 
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Nf PUBLIC SAFETY 
snapped while 


The BRAKE SERVICE EXPERT, right in your 
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town, is the man who protects your destiny on 


the road ... makes your car really safe to drive. 


Take his advice. Patronize him. 


E doesn’t sit at a mahogany 

desk. He has no “official busi- 
ness.” He seldom, if ever, attends 
important meetings. He rarely even 
takes an hour for lunch. 

Certainly, he isn’t a “white collar” 
man. Yet, he holds one of the most 
important and responsible positions 
in your community. 


You see him in your garage... in 
the repair shop at your car dealer’s 
...in the brake service station. You 
know him as the brake service expert. 
But his real title, justly earned, is 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC SAFETY. 


He has more to do with your secur- 








anville 


ity as a motorist, Mr. Smith, your 
peace of mind, Mr. Jones, the safety 
of your family, Mr. Brown, than any 
other one man in town. 


7 7 7 


You can’t be too careful with the 
brakes on your car. Faulty adjust- 
ment, inferior lining, imperfect ap- 
plication, inexperienced service, any 
one or all of these factors can cause 
you worry, expense and possibly a 
serious accident on the road. 

When your brakes need attention, 
don’t trust just anybody. Go to the 
authorized Johns-Manville Brake 


Controls 
HEAT COLD SOUND 
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nN CONJEvENnNCE 


Service Expert in your locality. 
There is a real reason for this. Be- 
cause of J-M training, J-M standards, 
he knows brakes. He knows brakes in 
relation to your car, the make, the 
model. Hisexperience, precision, sense 
of responsibility —all will combine to 
save you time, money, delay—and 


misfortune. 
7 7 7 


Recently, Johns-Manville asked 5,000 
brake experts all over the country what 
was the most important requirement of a 
brake lining. SMOOTH PERFORMANCE, 
this nation-wide jury replied almost 
unanimously—the ability to make sure, 
safe, consistent STOPS under any and 
all conditions. 


That, foremost, is what 50 years of 
engineering and research experience have 
built into J-M Brake Lining and Brake 
Blocks. Dependability, uniformity, long 
life, quiet action. And that, plus long ex- 
perience and training, the facilities to 
serve you, are all yours when you pat- 
ronize the local J-M Brake Service Expert. 


16 Winnipeg Fleets go 100° J-M 


Up there in Winnipeg, busy city of the North, where snow and ice 
put sharp, exacting standards on brake performance, Johns-Manville 
Heavy Duty Brake Lining meets all the specifications. 

Not chance, but long experience, has led 16 important fleets, rep- 
resenting 198 trucks, to standardize 100% on J-M equipment. And 
not chance, but long experience, has influenced both large and small 
truck and bus operators elsewhere to choose J-M, on city fleets with 
quick starts and stops, for hot, scorching service in the South, over 
the steep hazardous mountain trails of the West. 

Write Johns-Manville, 292 Madison Ave., New York City—for 


the Brake Reliners’ Manual and other service information. 


MOTION 


Protects against 
FIRE AND WEATHER 
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IN PITTSBURGH 7 of the 8 leading banks supply their cus. 
| 
tomers with checks made on La Monte Safety Paper . 


— 


OUT OF 





Here, as in all financial and industrial centers the country 
over, La Monte is the preferred check paper, accepted, 
used, and appreciated for its safety, durability; for the | 
distinction it lends to every transaction. George La Monte 


& Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


LA MONTE SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS. 


NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER... BANKERS SAFETY PAPER... SAFETY CHECK PAPER | 
ANCHOR SAFETY PAPER . . . EXCHANGE SAFETY PAPER—ALL LA MONTE PAPERS—ALL SAFE 
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Long Long Road 

In 1874 the country was still fighting 
the Depression that had started the year 
before. A small enterprise which went 
under that year was a hay business formed 
by Robert Alexander Long, 24, and two 
young friends, one of whom was Victor 
Bell, “The hay crop was excellent,” said 





Underwood & Underwood 


Rosert LONG 


All his money was in the hay business . . . 


Mr. Long in later years, “but the hay 
we bought turned brown and was all but 
unsaleable.” 

Robert Long had come to Kansas City 
from his native Kentucky with $700, 
earned by doing farm chores and selling 
hickory nuts. All of his money was in the 
hay business and he wanted to get married. 
With his friend Victor Bell he peddled the 
lumber bought for hay sheds, recouped 
part of his loss. That was the beginning 
of Long-Bell Lumber Corp., world’s great- 
est lumber concern under one ownership. 
Long-Bell grew to a company with $108,- 
000,000 in assets. Yet assets do not always 
earn profits. Lumber has long been bad. 
Last week, alarmed by mounting deficits, 
certain bondholders of Long-Bell asked 
for a receivership. 

Prompt to protest was Chairman Long, 
now a thin, grey, tight-lipped little man 
of 87 whose wrinkled face wears a placid 
look. Proud of his company, old Robert 
Long was sure that the troubles of 1930- 
32 would vanish as did those of 1874-75. 
Surprisingly, Halsey, Stuart & Co. (who 
sold the bonds). agreed, denounced the 
move as ‘decidedly destructive.” In the 
fight that loomed last week Old Robert 
was not the example of a great name 
bowed as was Rudolph Spreckels (see p. 
42), nor were his troubles those of new 
competition which befell Col. Carring- 
ton’s Hudson River Navigation Corp. His 
fight was the fight of the old-school 
businessman. 

To visualize Long-Bell one must think 
of the 14-story R. A. Long Building in 
Kansas City, must comprehend that on 


its 379,000 acres of land there were about 
9,075,000,000 ft. of saleable timber, yellow 
pine in Mississippi, Texas, Louisiana, 


hard wood in Mississippi, Douglas Fir in 
Washington, white pine in California. The 
$108,000,000 assets further include thou- 
sands of acres of farm land, nine sawmills, 
104 lumberyards, 292 miles of railroad, 
and the entire town of Longview, Wash. 





ELLA LonG 


. and he wanted to get married. 


at the junction of the Columbia & Cow- 
litz rivers. With its bank, hotel, motion 
picture house, fire department, “Y,” 
docks, tennis courts, schools, it is a model, 
moral settlement. 

Paternal & religious, Robert Alexander 
Long delights in the title of Founder. 
“Men in business today need many 
friends,” is one of his maxims. By his 
side for 53 years Robert Long had some- 
one who filled that need. It was his wife 
Ella whom he married the day he went 
into lumber and who died. four years ago 
after 53 years of partnership. “No one 
knows better than I the part she played 
in whatever success has come to my ven- 
tures in business,” was a tribute he paid 
her at the height of his success. In 1925 
the company’s fiftieth anniversary was 
celebrated by a reception at the home of 
President Mack Barnabus Nelson. In the 
place of honor stood Chairman Long with 
Ella by his side. After a buffet supper 
that lasted an hour and 25 minutes the 
guests sang the national anthem, listened 
to an invocation, to speeches; to tele- 
grams. There was a response from Long- 
view, Wash. on the radio. 

The Longs lived in a huge, old house 
in an unfashionable part of Kansas City, 
set in a big yard with a fence around it. 
Ella Long would have no signs of luxury 
save a Rolls-Royce. Today, Old Robert 
carries on methodically, alone. No matter 
where he is he drinks a glass of milk 
every morning at to o'clock. And every 
year on the day before Christmas the em- 
ployes crowd into the directors’ room, 
bow their heads while the Founder prays. 


Britain’s Bottle 

Shortly after the Franco-Prussian war, 
in which he had shrewdly enriched him- 
self by selling foodstuffs to the French, 
a formidable British wholesale grocer 
named John Johnston found himself sur- 
prisingly afflicted with dyspepsia. Dis- 
gusted by the remedies then in vogue, 
he chose to make a new one, out of beef. 

Bovril, in its squat, liquorish bottles, is 
now capitalized for £3,000,000, has £6,- 
000,000 of assets including 1,300,000 acres 
of cattleland in the Argentine and 9,000.- 
ooo acres in Australia, where “Bovril”’ is 
the slang equivalent for applesauce or 
baloney. Last week, Bovril, Ltd. of Lon- 
don launched a new company called 
Bovril of America, Inc. and appointed 
William C. Scull of Camden, N. J. to or- 
ganize large scale distribution of Bovril in 
the U. S. 

A meeting of the Bovril directorate 
would resemble a meeting of the British 
Cabinet, were it not for the fact that the 
Bovril board has the honor of including a 
member of the royal family (addicted to 
Bovril since Edward VII) but whose 
name is discreetly withheld. Chairman of 
the Board is Lord Luke of Pavenham, 
K. B. E., whose grandfather was Grocer 
John Johnston. Fellow members are His 
Grace the Duke of Atholl and that cele- 
brated Tory jurist, Viscount Hailsham, 
P. C., onetime Lord Chancellor and 
present Minister of War. If it were con- 
ceivable that such names as these needed 
corroboration to inspire confidence they 
have had the advantage of being supported 
by such patriotic and patrician men of 
science as Lieutenant General Sir Arthur 
Thomas Sloggett, who was director gen- 
eral of medical services to the British 
Army in the War, and the late George 
James Playfair, Baron Playfair, an out- 
standing medical scientist who used to 
cheer patients with an account of his part 
in the action at Shipka Pass in the Turk- 
ish War of 1877. 

While the exact process by which Bovril 
is distilled from meat is secret, Bovril, Ltd. 
has never attempted to conceal the fact 
that it takes 20 to 30 pounds of good lean 
beef to make one pound of Bovril. This 
circumstance is cunningly suggested by 
the Bovril poster, which shows a shaggy 
and slightly dilapidated steer staring at a 
bottle of Bovril with a wild surmise that 
is elucidated in the caption: “Alas! My 
poor brother.” 

Bovril sales took a big jump during the 
influenza epidemic of 1918 when it be- 
came standard British hospital diet. 
Bovril profits —some $1,500,000 a year 
—have been built in part upon the assur- 
ance, heartily shared by its noble directors, 
that the sense of fun never sets on the 
British Empire. Too conservative to 
desert the archaic method of advertising 
by quips and slogans, Bovril cajolements 
for the past 25 years have been almost an 
almanac of British humor, a glossary to 
theatrical and tap-room slang. Bovril’s 
august board has catered not only to the 
British appetite for beef, but also to the 
British appetite for advertising, which 
may be why an attempt to Bovrilize the 
U. S. several years ago failed. Almost as 
delectable as Bovril are such Bovril puns 
as, “When it’s in you—it’s sinew!” or, 
“Don’t let him—Mrs. Bovril.” Bovril 


slogans can be didactic (“Bovril puts beef 
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40 
into you”), appositive (“The world- 
famous beef-tea”), enticing (“Bovril 


tickles the palate”), or purely comic 
(“Take Bovril and keep up to Pa,” with a 
picture of a small boy standing on a bot- 
tle of Bovril). 

Competing beef extracts—like Oxo, 
which comes in cubes, Lemco, in crocks, 
or Beefex—have never eadangered Bov- 
ril’s prestige. 

Hitherto, Bovril sales in the U. S. and 
Canada have been handled by Harold F. 
Ritchie, “world’s greatest salesman,” who 
owns Eno’s Fruit Salt (morning-after 
tonic), Pompeian Cream (face restorer) 
and who recently purchased for several 
million dollars Scott’s Emulsion (delicious 
white cod-liver oil). William S. Scull Co., 
the newly appointed sales agents for the 
U. S., recently celebrated their 1ooth An- 
niversary in the wholesale coffee and tea 
business and were doubtless aware that 
many food experts believe there is big op- 
portunity for some branded hot-drink 
(other than coffee) to rival the success of 
the many famed cold drinks in the U. S. 

The idea of marketing Bovril in the 
U. S. occurred to Lord Luke of Pavenham 
when he discovered last spring that an 
American brand of oats was replacing 
home-made British porridge in England. 
Eldest of seven brothers, George Lawson 
Johnston, Lord Luke of Pavenham, was 
once described as looking more like an 
American banker than a British gentle- 
man. The description might have pleased 
him, for he is less keen about being a 
socialite than about driving a shrewd bar- 
gain. As a child, he used his allowance to 
buy large quantities of candy which he 


sold his brothers for a profit. Often men- 
tioned for political posts in England, Lord 
Pavenham has always preferred Bovril to 
the exclusion of his other interests. Last 
May, he headed the British delegation to 











Bovrit’s Lorp LUKE 


“When it’s in you—it’s sinew.” 


the International Chamber of Commerce 
meeting in Washington, harangued the 
members in lively British, Bovril style on 
the subject of cutting distribution costs in 
bad times. 


CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES Accumutative Series* 


Endorsement ... - 


Large numbers of investors are holders of Corporate Trust 
Shares, Accumulative Series—investors who have purchased 
fixed investment trust shares because they offer diversifi- 
cation plus the convenience of the trust form of holding. 
Investors have purchased these particular Trust Shares be- 
cause of their recognized Sponsorship and because they were 
created against a background of long experience. Their wide 
investor-acceptance constitutes a significant endorsement. 


* Also available in distributive type known as Series AA 


¢ 


The issuance of the new series of 
Corporate Trust Shares has in no 
way lessened the investment 
strength and stability of the origi- 
mal series. The life of the original 
trust is for 25 years, of which 22 
years have yet to run. Trust admin- 
istration will continue as heretofore 
by the independent trustee, The 
Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York. 

In creating the two new series, it 
has been the aim of the sponsors to 


te 


To holders of OLD SERIES 


add new and desirable features based 
on a long and successful experience 
in the fixed trust field. 

Holders of the old series may ex- 
change into shares of either of the 
mew series. The exchange of shares 
of the old series for those of the new 
series is in no way compulsory or 
necessary in order to protect the in- 
terests of holders. Each holder may 
determine for himeelf after careful 
consideration whether or not he 
chooses to make the exchange. 


Ask Your Investment House or Bank 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND 
MSR 
CORPORATION 


This is one of a group of investment trusts sponsored by 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 Wall Street 


* New York 





Death of Wrigley 

Whenever Gum-Man William Wrigley 
Jr. was away from Chicago, as regularly 
to be expected as the morning mail were 
his daily long distance telephone calls to 
his office in the Wrigley Building. Ofte 
they lasted for an hour or two. Sometimes 
they came from California. Sometimes 
they came from Arizona. Fortnight ago, 
the calls stopped abruptly. It was ap. 
nounced that Bill Wrigley was ill jp 
Phoenix. Not seriously, just a slight heart 
attack following acute indigestion. A week 
later, another telephone call came from 
Phoenix, but it was not from Mr. Wrigley. 
Death had come to him early that mom. 
ing, peacefully, while he slept. 

Capitalist, sportsman, showman, philan- 
thropist, Bill Wrigley was to the man in 
the street the perfect example of the Poor 
Boy Who Made Good. His life to the 
newsie was the great American legend: 
and every newsie could outline its cogent 
paragraphs: ran away from home in Phila- 
delphia at the age of eleven to sell news- 
papers in Manhattan; back to Philadelphia 
to sell soap for his father; into the towns 
of eastern Pennsylvania where he came to 
be known as the Wonder Boy Salesman; 
finally to Chicago, where he peddled more 
soap, then baking powder and then, be- 
cause he found it more profitable, chewing- 
eee sos 

In a day when other manufacturers were 
still dubious about the power of advertis- 
ing, Wrigley believed in it (“Tell ’em quick 
and tell ’em often”), spent millions to 
publicize his gum in practically every 
country of the globe. He lost several small 
fortunes in the process. But the fortune he 
finally attained was reputed to be close 
to $100,000,000. In 1917 he bought an in- 
terest (along with Jonathan Ogden Armour 
and Albert David Lasker) in the Chicago 
Cubs, the money-losing, badly run Na- 
tional League baseball club whose men- 
bers lived so riotously that Wrigley 
virtually took on the réle of reformer as 
well as part owner. In 1924 he bought out 
the Lasker interest, became owner oi 
about 71% of the Cubs’ stock. For the 
last five years the club made money, in 
1929 won the pennant but failed to win 
the world’s championship. 

Bill Wrigley was no slave to his desk 
Once when he was asked to be in his office 
to sign an important contract, he cried, 
“The hell with it, the Giants are in town,’ 
hurried off to the ball park. He seldom 
missed a game. For several months of 
every year he went to Catalina Island, 12 
mi. off the coast of California, which he 
had bought in 1919 for $2,000,000, and 
of which he had made a profitable business 
enterprise as well as a playground for 
himself and family. He owned the Bilt- 
more Hotel at Phoenix in which he died, 
was a director of some 40 corporations 
(although he seldom attended meetings), 
was associated in many a business with 
his great & good friends Adman Lasker. 
Charles Alexander McCulloch, John 
Daniel Hertz. He believed religiously in 
all the old maxims, went to bed early, got 
up early, rode horseback almost to the 
day of his death, at 70 looked 20 years 
younger. Red faced, clear eyed, with not 
a grey hair in his head, recently he re- 


marked that by taking care of himself he 


expected to live to be roo. 
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There was one paved street 


in Los Angeles then 





ACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 

can parallel the development of 

Southern California from as far 
back as the paving of the first down- 
town street in Los Angeles. 

No other group of utilities in America 
has had to keep up with the service needs 
of a.city that has increased in population 
thirty times—from 40,000 to 1,250,000— 
in forty years. 

Pacific Lighting has notably succeeded 
in this task of financing and manage- 
ment. After 45 years of unchanging man- 
agement it can point to a complete 
natural gas system, together with electric 
service in the city of Los Angeles -— 
serving 978,121 customers in eleven 
Southern California counties—a proven 
financial structure, and strong reserves. 

Practically every home and commercial 
establishment in this territory uses gas 
for the convenient intermittent heating 
which is all this mild climate requires. 


Domestic consumption, unaffected by 


PAcIFIC 


OF AMERICA’S 


industrial fluctuations, takes the bulk of 
the gas sold by Pacific Lighting. 


The universal use of gas in Southern 
California homes makes it necessary to 
depend upon new population, sales de- 
velopment and low rates for continued 
increases in sales. The following table, 
including only the past ten years, shows 
how successfully this is being done: 

Increase, 1920-1930 
No. of domestic gas customers . . 167% 
Avg. gas sales per meter... . . 46% 
Avg. gas revenue per meter... . 259 
Avg. electric sales per meter... 71% 
Avg. electric revenue per meter. 17% 


The territory served by Pacifie Light- 
ing contains many prolific natural gas 
fields within its own boundaries, and 26 
of these fields supply the companies 
comprising the Pacific Lighting system. 
Through their working affiliation, these 
companies are enabled to interconnect 
lines for service and economy, avoid 







costly duplication of facilities, and secure 
their capital for extensions and improve- 
ments at a saving of hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars annually. 

Pacific Lighting is offering no securi- 
ties at the present time. This advertising 
is intended to establish a more general 
appreciation of the company’s history, 
growth and balanced system of opera- 
tion, as an economy in the distribution 
of future issues. 


- . * . . 


Pacifie Lighting Corporation unifies 
the following companies for economy in 
operation and in the supplying of capital 
for their extensions and improvements: 
LOS ANGELES GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS COMPANY 

SANTA MARIA GAS COMPANY 
with investments in 
PACIFIC GAS & 
PACIFIC PUBLIC 


ELECTRIC 
SERVICE 


COMPANY 
COMPANY 


LIGHTING 


CORPORATION 


in illustrated descriptive booklet may be ob- 
tained by addressing Pacific Lighting Corpo- 
ration, 133 California Street, San Francisco. 


OLDEST UTILITY GROUPS: :-:-:: 


TIME 
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PRESTIGE 
CHARACTER 
REPUTATION 


1928 | 1929 
S|A 


Are you supporting 
YOUR BUSINESS 
through the 

DEPRESSION 


Years of intensive effort have built up your business 





or profession to its present eminence. Your unswerv- 
ing loyalty and painstaking analyses of all the prob- 
lems and hard knocks that have arisen to test the 
strength and vitality of your embryo business have 
caused many a sleepless night. After all this, you must 
maintain the ground gained. Your business “front” 
must keep up its appearance of quality and ambitious 
attention. 

One important duty you owe your past success is to 
carefully guard the quality of your letterheads. Con- 
tinue using good rag content bond paper for your 
stationery. 

Tell your printer to use Lancaster Bond for your 
letterheads. It is the “Aristocrat of Bonds.” Its rich, 
white texture and sharp crackle preserves the feeling 
of confidence and optimism associated with the good 
old prosperous times. Support your business with Lan- 
caster Bond. 


LANCASTER 
The Avittocrat of Bonds B O N D 


One of the 


ye gh 
ey Pan ty 


“yy Papers 


Made by Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wis. 





Broken Caneheart 

To many a proud, rich family Depres- 
sion has brought a sudden shock. Last 
week it was the turn of the sugar-great 
Spreckels family to receive its Shock, but 
it was one which did not come as a total 
surprise. 


If the Lords of Business are gathered 
in some marbled Valhalla, the late Claus 
Spreckels must be prominent among them. 
When the celestial ticker has stopped and 
cocktail time draws near he might enter- 
tain the other spirits with tales of his busi- 
ness battles. Many were the little strug- 
gles which marked his rise from a German 
emigrant (1848) to a San Francisco store- 
owner (1856) and then a mighty sugar 
king. Among these was the hard battle 
with American Sugar Refining Co., ending 
with the “Sugar Trust” being driven from 
Mr. Spreckels’ territory. And there was 
the argument with King Kalakaua of Ha- 
waii which ended in defeat, Sugarman 
Spreckels returning his medals and title 
and the King allowing rivals to enter the 
rich sugar territory. And there was the 
titanic battle with his son Rudolph over 
sugar after which the son emerged a victor 
and millionaire at 26. 


When San Francisco was having its 
political upheavals in 1906, young Son Ru- 
dolph took an active part, became recog- 
nized as the new leader of the Spreckels 
family. When Claus Spreckels died in 
1908 the leadership was a fact. Brother 
Claus August (“Gus”) Spreckels moved 
to New York, where he directed the 
Spreckels Sugar Corp. (formerly Federal). 
Rudolph Spreckels continued to live and 
act in the manner which made Spreckels 
synonymous in the West with Wealth and 
Prestige. First blow to the Spreckels 
pride must have been the collapse of Kol- 
ster Radio (1930), of which Rudolph 
Spreckels was board chairman. Although 
absolved of blame, Mr. Spreckels had 
shown that his potent sugar magic was not 
applicable to radio. 

While the Spreckels interests are many, 
sugar has been the core. Great is Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co. whose table sugars 
(Domino and Franklin) are 25% of the 
total U. S. cane output. Also great was 
Spreckels Sugar Corp. whose tablets 
(Caneheart) were 6%. Depression has 
hit both companies. Last fortnight Amer- 
ican Sugar, whose chairman Earl D. Babst 
has no faith in stabilization projects, 
bowed to the gale and cut its dividend 
from $5 to $4. And last week the same 
gale toppled Spreckels Sugar into a re- 
ceivership. 

Applicant for the receivership was Mr. 
Spreckels himself, owner of $10,000,000 
par value securities in the company and 
its creditor for $50,000. Depression has 
hit the company so badly that i€ has only 
nominal cash, has current liabilitfes almost 
twice as great as current assets, has paid 
no dividends since 1924, is accumulating 
interest debts at the rate of $300,000 a 
year. 

— 


Erratum 

Obviously an error-in-type was a state- 
ment in TrmMe’s story last week about the 
Royal Family of industry. As all the 
world knows, mo automotive Brother 


| throws mud at another Brother. 


SPORT 


Show Boats 


If a New Yorker had a mind to, he coy; 
head a motor boat up the grey estuary oj 
the Hudson, penetrate the U. S. to th 
foothills of the Rockies, explore a six. 
able part of Canada, chug into all th 
states of the Mississippi Basin or touch 
the shores of Mexico. If he headed up th 
greasy East River or down the Bay, ly 
could with little risk skirt the coasts tj 
Labrador or Key West. And among th 
crowd which last week thronged the 2; 
Annual Motor Boat Show, there wer 
doubtless many who sought crafts for such 
adventure. 

For them U. S. boat-builders had assem. 
bled the widest variety of their handiwork 
ever exhibited. The effects of the De. 
pression were evident in a slight decreas 
from last year in the number of firms ¢.- 
hibiting and in marked price reductions, 
but the industry claimed it had not sui- 
fered greatly. There were few innovation; 
but lines were more rakish, fine woods and 
alloy fittings more brilliant, cabins roomier 
and more convenient, gadgets mor 
intriguing. Non-explosive gas tanks and 
rubber mounted engines tended to elimi- 
nate the two bugaboos of boating, fire and 
vibration. 

To the rich the appeal was in the big, 
confident cruisers, 40 to 50 feet in length, 
These, merging into the smarter category, 
“yachts,” are luxuriously furnished, have 
tiled baths, hot and cold showers, ‘sun 
rooms. Elco’s motor yacht, Wheeler’ 
Playmate (first standard model to be 
Diesel powered) and Consolidated Ship- 
building’s 47-footer tie for highest priced 
at $26,500. Last year Consolidated with 

different model topped the list with 
$35,000. Slightly less is American Car & 
Foundry’s twin screw cabin cruiser. 

More boat and less yacht are the 








medium-sized cruisers, ranging in length | 


from 20 to 4o feet, in speed from a con- 
fortable to m. p. h. to a commuting 40 


m. p. h., in price from $2,000 to $20,000. | 


Elco, builder of slow, safe boats since the 
Chicago World Fair (1893), has them as 
low as the $2,375 Marinetta. Discon- 
tinued is their ““‘Honeymoon Special,” so 
named because one was surreptitiously de- 
livered to Charles Augustus Lindbergh on 
the night of his marriage. Elco is proud 
of the home comforts which it compresses 
into small spaces by means of sliding 
panels, convertible bunks, screens and 
other miraculous devices. Smarter in ap 
pearance are the perfectly appointed cruls- 
ers of Cohrone, Richardson, Dawn. Two 
products of Staples, Johnson feature sea- 
worthiness. Chris-Craft, biggest U. § 
boat-builder, concentrates on fast open 
models, but has four svelte cruisers in 
the Show. 

Because the thrill of speed on water is 
keener than on land or in air, the fast 


runabout, sleek as a wet seal, is featured | 


by mass production boat companies. Gat 
Wood's slowest model, an 18-footer for 
$1,200, will do 31 m. p. h.* 





*In 1931 Gar Wood drove the custom-built 
Miss America 1X 103.069 m. p. h. to a world 
record, but this was twice pushed up by Kaye 
Don in Miss England 11 to the present record of 
110,22 
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SEN YEARS 


IN A COAL MINE! 


Actual photograph of 
SACS’ Bearing (type 
now obsolete) that served 
for seventeen years ina 
five-ton Jeffrey locomo- 
tive in the mines of the 
North East Coal Com- 
pany, Paintsville, Ky. 


SKF BEARING UNDER TRYING 
OPERATING CONDITIONS... 
ESTABLISHES SERVICE RECORD 


Seventeen years ago this SCCGF Bearing went into 
a five-ton Jeffrey mining locomotive in the mines 
of the North East Coal Company, Paintsville, Ky. 
It operated steadily. There were no protracted 
shut-downs to make its job easier. And when 
finally, at the rare old bearing age of seventeen 
years, it was removed, it was not due to breakage 
or chipping, but because it had worn down grace- 
fully. 

That sort of 0G performance has convinced 
American Industry that it is the use not the price 
of a bearing that determines real bearing economy. 
And manufacturers of bearing-equipped products 
should consider this important fact. The perform- 
ance of this S0¢F Bearing was very definitely a 
contributing factor in the performance of the 


Jeffrey locomotive of which it was a part. 


It does not pay to economize on bearings from 


any point of view. Usually it costs more to replace 
a cheap bearing than to buy the best that Sci” 
ever produced. {0CF Industries, Ine., 40 East 


34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


oaKE 


BALL AND BOLLER BEARINGS 
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OUR 1932 MODEL 


is neither “new” nor “different” 





It is the same reliable 
Purolator Oil Filter that has given such 
satisfaction in the past 


The makers of the Purolator Oil Filter have no quarrel with progress 

. and are keenly alive to refinements and improvements now be- 
ing brought to the attention of the motoring — But they also 
believe that every motorist who understands the situation will 
endorse the “Purolator Platform’’ for 1932. 


The Purolator Oil Filter came into being nearly ten years ago. 
It embodied new and ingenious principles that kept crankcase oil 
pure and clean as it circulated through the lubricating system. 
Where all other filter devices failed, it succeeded. It added a valu- 
able improvement to the automobile . . . decreased the cost of 
operation to the user. 


Vision, engineering genius, courage and capital, were responsible 
for its development . . . and by 1926 it had become standard equip- 
ment on nineteen different makes of automobiles. 


It was during that year that A.C. Spark Plug Co., a wholly owned 
General Motors subsidiary, began the manufacture of a filter which, 
makers of Purolator believed, infringed their patent rights. 


The District, the Circuit Court of Appeals, and finally, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, heard the issue and the court 
of last resort has said that two basic patents covering filter prin- 
ciples through which Purolator has secured and held its reputation 
for reliability are valid . . . and belong exclusively to the makers 
of Purolator. General Motors Corp. and A.C. Spark Plug Co. are 
perpetually enjoined from “slaeinenion, using or selling’’ the 
A. C. Oil Filter, or any other filter in infringement of claims of 
letters patent held valid. 


And so it is inevitable that any manufacturer of an infringing 
filter must announce a ‘‘new”’ and “‘different’’ type, if they are to 
continue to manufacture them at all. 


It is equally natural that the makers of Purolator will continue 
to furnish the motoring public with that filter which has with- 
stood the test of time and the exacting requirements of automotive 
engineers. Motor Improvements, Inc., Newark, New Jersey. 


Makers of the Genuine 


PUROLATOR OIL FILTER 


LICENSED UNDER SWEETLAND PATENTS 


| 





What “free wheeling” was to the auto. 
mobile industry in 1931, Chris-Craft’s 
“level riding” may well be to the boat ip. 
dustry in 1932. The hulls have been te. 
designed so that at top speed the boat 
practically hydroplanes, level on the wa. | 
ter, but at half speed the stern settles | 
and the bow rears. Chris-Craft has a 15}. 
foot runabout for $795 that will do 
m. p. h. Dodge, maker of “Watercars,” 
has the cheapest standardized runabout, 
the All-Purpose, a 19-foot boat, speed 18 
m. p. h. for $695; another model for $840 
will do 30. Though not exhibiting Dee 
Wite has standardized torpedo type rmn- 
abouts for the first time. 

To meet the ever widening demand for 
outboard motors, Johnson again reduced 
the weight of its small “Sea Horse” to 27 
pounds, to be carried in a case. Outboard 
Motors Corp. added six new models to its 
Evinrude and Elto line. Caille showed a 
three speed outboard with the shift in the 
steering handle. Sporty racing boats with 
“air cushion” hulls for outboard motors 
are exhibited by Century Boat Corp. 
which with powerful engines will go over 
50 m. p. h. 

Engine builders are experimenting with 
light Diesels, but compact, efficient gaso- 
line motors have been refined. Scripps 
Motor Co. points with pride at its use 
of light alloys in reducing weight. Uni- 
versal lays claims to the smallest and 
lightest six on the market. Lycoming, 
subsidiary of Cord Corp., Gray Marine 
Engine Co. and Chrysler have broadened 
their lines. 

To combat the rapid deterioration of 
metal parts and fittings, American Brass 
Co. and International Nickel exhibited a 
multitudinous array of alloyed products 
which ease the life of the deck hand, the 
labor of the wife in the galley. Though not 
exhibited, a cheap alloy, Platinel, has been 
drafted for use as plates, cups, cocktail 
glasses. Accessories include everything 
from anchors to anchovies. 
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Express 

Nine years ago William Michael 
Petrolle was nicknamed “The Fargo Ex- 
press” because, until he became a prize- 
fighter after taking a correspondence 
course in a school for boxers managed by 
onetime Heavyweight Tom Gibbons, he 
had worked for the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road at Fargo, N. Dak. In Manhattan's 
Madison Square Garden, where two years 
ago he won the most spectacular fight of 
his career against Jimmy McClarnin, ugly 
little Petrolle last week sat wrapped in his 
lucky Indian robe, scowling across the ring 
at a promising welterweight called Eddie 
Ran. Ran, knocked down three times in 
the first round, kept on trading punches 
until the sixth when Petrolle, who does 
most of his work with his left, surprised 
him into unconsciousness with a right. 
Petrolle’s victory assured him of being re- 
matched with Lightweight Champion 
Tony Canzoneri—whom he defeated two 
years ago in a fight that had been in- 
tended to help Canzoneri tune up for the 
one in which he won his title. 


Hack 

Squat little Outfielder Lewis Rober 
(“Hack”) Wilson, with the smallest feet 
and the dirtiest uniform in baseball, got 
his first big league job with the New York 
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The new 


EMPIRE 
line. of piles 


Maximum filing inches per depth | 


of cabinet — silent, easy operation 
—time saving mechanical improve- 
ments—new beauty of line and finish 
make the new Emprre Line of Steel 
Files the best filing investment on 
the market today. 


Careful engineering gives the 
Empire rigidity and strength that 
add extra years of trouble free, heavy 
duty service. All drawer stops are 
against leather, reducing office noise. 
Ten rollers (6 ball bearing) assure 
quick and easy drawer operation — 
no matter how heavy the load. 


The New EMPIRE Line of Steel 
Files is now on display in your 
city. You cannot afford to miss the 
many new and exclusive features that 
make it the greatest filing value ever 
to bear the “Y and E” label. See 
it today. 


YAWMAN«»DFRBE MFG.@. 

216 JAY STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

Branches in Principal Cities — Representatives 
in 3000 Other Cities and Towns. 

Export Dept., 368 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Steel and Wood Filing Cab- 
inets...Steel Desks...Steel 
Shelving ... Safes... Office 
Systems and Supplies .. 

Visible Index Equipment... 
Bank and Library Equip- 
ment, 










"FOREMOST FOR #935 FIFTY YEARS” 
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Giants in 1923. When his hitting slumped, 
he went back to the minor leagues where 
the Chicago Cubs picked him up in 1926. 
In 1930 he hit 56 home runs, more than 
Babe Ruth. For doing so he got $33,000 
salary in the season of 1931, in which the 
less lively ball adopted by the National 
League helped his batting average drop to 
.261. Last autumn the Cubs _ traded 
squatty Wilson to the St. Louis Cardinals 
for Pitcher Burleigh Grimes and minor 
considerations. The Cardinals offered to 
pay him $7,500 for 1932. When Wilson 
said he wanted more. the Cardinals last 
week arranged a deal whereby they 
acquired an unspecified sum of money 
and a rookie outfielder while the Brooklyn 
Robins acquired recalcitrant Wilson and 
the problem of how much to pay him. 





Camelot 

First Camelot tournament in Manhat- 
tan, sponsored by expert Camelotist Anne 
Morgan, was played last week at the club- 
house of the American Women’s Associa- 


tion, refereed by onetime Chess Champion | 


Jose Capablanca, won by a Miss Eliza- 
Wray. Named, for no particular 
reason, after King Arthur’s hometown. 
Camelot was invented three years ago by 
George Swinnerton Parker, head of Parker 
Bros. of Salem, Mass., who manufacture 
more games than anyone else in the U. S. 
Camelot is played with pieces resembling 
pawn chessmen on an irregularly check- 


ered board. It comes in “editions” of 
which Parker Bros. say they have sold 
2,000,000. 





MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Swear 

In Carbondale, Ill., a judge sentenced 
Mrs. Lee Jordan to 1§ days in jail for 
swearing. Mrs. Lee Jordan swore. The 
judge sentenced Mrs. Lee Jordan to 15 
more days for swearing. Mrs. Lee Jordan 
swore more, got 60 days. When she had 
sworn enough to be sentenced for six 
months, officers took Mrs..Lee Jordan off 
to jail, still swearing. 





Subway 

In Manhattan, William McDonald saw 
a group of people looking at something on 
a subway platform, went to find out what. 


They were looking at small Katherine 
McDonald, his daughter, squashed to 


death when her dress caught in a 
door. 


. 


— 
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"ges 

In Manhattan, William Jander, 70, asked 
his sister what there was for dinner. Said 
she: “Fried eggs.” “Eggs! Always eggs! 
I want no more eggs!” he shouted, and, 
pulling a gun, shot her and her husband 
twice each and then himself dead. 


Dance 


In Gyula, Hungary, Pavlek Szandor 
hired Gypsy musicians to play for him 
while he wrecked his store because he 
could not pay his taxes. 


car | 


































YOU—RICHER 
EACH DAY 


TIS one of life’s great joys—to 
know you are moving steadily 
ahead financially. 

The Investors Syndicate Plan 
gives this immediate and contin- 
uous happiness to over 210,000 
ambitious people. 

Modest payments ($6.50 a 
month and up) multiply with 
compounded earnings and build 
for you night and day—into cash 
or income estates of from $1,000 
to $100,000 or more. 

An independent income, for- 
eign travel, home ownership, 
education of children, or care- 
free retirement—these become 
happy certainties, to be realized 
ona fixed, scheduled date. Each 
day brings them nearer—finds you 
ticher—once you have ‘‘coupled 

* to the Investors Syndicate 


Plan. 

Booklet “Multiplying Money” ex- 
plains various accumulative programs 
and fixed, definite results. Use the 
coupon below. 


210,000 INVESTORS 


‘ Send booklet “Multiplying Money” to 








Address______. 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


FOUNDED -1894 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 


Offices in 
51 Cities 










Assets Over 
$46,000,000 
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"Elsie, you’re a wonder! That arm won’t 
bother me tonight.” 


“Don’t thank me ~thank Sloan’s. It al- 
ways helps sore muscles.” 


sore muscles 


Relax them— Sleep! 


Sore, tired muscles need the comfort- 
ing warmth of Sloan’s. It relaxes 
them—eases the pain— prevents loss 
of sleep... No rubbing is needed 
with Sloan’s—simply pat it on. Fresh 
blood rushes immediately to the 
sore spot, the pain soon stops and 
tense muscles relax. You sleep 
soundly all night... Geta fresh bottle 
today at your druggist’s. Only 35¢. 


SLOAN’S LINIMENT 


Due to Dy wel Res ponse 
We Repeat:— 


ANY 


DONKEY 


Can wag his tail . . . but only 
“EL PLUTO” delivers a cigar- 
ette as he wags. 


Shocking — but oh! so funny. 
And that is what you need for a 
bridge prize or entertainer at a 
party. 

Press El Pluto's ear and sce him 
perform. Will cause more laughs 
than any ten dollar novelty. This 
is the Donkey that caused all the 
laughs in “Fifty Fathoms Deep” 
with Jack Holt. Holds 15 cigar- 
ettes. Sent postpaid for $1.50. 


Send check, money order or slamps 
HOME GADGETS Dept. B 
200 Fifth Avenue, at 23rd St. New York, N. Y. 


ONLY 


$450 


each 
delivered 


Executive Business 
Training for Your Son 


Babson Institute offers a nine months’ residential 
course in executive business training that will eave 
years of ‘‘hard knocks” preparation for your son. 
Covers Finance, Management, Production and Dis- 
tribution. Studentskeepregularoffice hoursand have 
frequent contact with actual] businessorganizations, 


Write for Booklet 


Our booklet, ae for Leadership,”’ gives full 
details concerning this thorough business course. 
Sent on request, without charge. 


New Term Opens March 26th 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


Div. 209 Babson Park, Mass. 








RELIGION 


Harmon for Mott 

When an international social-religious 
corporation accumulates some $318,000,- 
ooo worth of property, extends its minis- 
trations throughout 56 lands, gains 1,600,- 
coo members, its structure may well 
become as complex as that of any Big 
Business. So may its executives tend to 
be dynamic, important personages—in 
contrast to the London draper who 
founded the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in 1844. Nothing demonstrates 
the Y. M. C. A.’s world position today 
more than the calibre of Dr. John Raleigh 
Mott, identified with it ever since he be- 
came a student secretary in 1888 when he 
was graduated from Cornell. Dr. Mott 











FRANCIS STUART HARMON 
stepped out of Mississippi. 


resigned last November as “‘general secre- 
tary” of the International Committee 
(Time, Nov. 16). 

Because many. Y. M. C. A. leaders are 
bright, aggressive Northerners, some were 
surprised to learn last week that Dr. 
Mott’s successor was a young man who 
had not only been born in Mississippi but 
had lived there most of his life. Never- 
theless, Y. M. C. A. has long been aware 
of 37-year-old Francis Stuart Harmon: 
for the last two years as the youngest 
president the National Council ever had; 
and lately as Dr. Mott’s choice. Last 
week Mr. Harmon was unanimously 
elected to be general secretary. Mississippi 
has been the scene of his Y. M. C. A. work 
and his career, save when he left the State 
to get an education at the University of 
Virginia and Harvard Law School. In Mis- 
sissippi he was assistant attorney general 
for two years, made a creditable showing 
running for Congress against a seasoned 
Southern politician, James William Col- 
lier (now chairman of the potent Ways & 
Means Committee). Secretary Harmon 
has not made himself rich; much of his 
Y. M. C. A. work he did without remuner- 
ation. A heavy debt contracted in his 
family led him to give up a law practice, 
take over (with his brother) the Hatties- 


burg (Miss.) American. Like few othe 
Southern editors he has consistently stogj 
forth against lynchings, convict-floggings 
local misgovernment. 

In 1889, North American Y. M. C. A‘ 
began sending out, in response to repeate 
calls from all over Christendom pj 
Pagany, secretaries to initiate, guide an 
counsel local movements. Principle wa 
to build them up, then turn them over ty 
local secretaries. Today 600 native |ea(. 
ers and 100 Americans carry on the work 
Particularly proud of its Chinese recor; 
is Y. M. C. A. In the Cabinet of ¢. 
President Chiang Kai-shek two years ago, 
six of the members were former Y. 
secretaries. Said Secretary Harmon las 
year: “We regard this work as an inven. 
tion in the realm of social and spiritual 
life just as much as the telephone and 
electric light is in the scientific life, and 
these secretaries are trained technicians 
who are installing the system.” 

The Y. M. C. A.’s foreign affairs, buil 
up by kinetic Dr. Mott, will be Secretary 
Harmon’s chief concern. Recent news oj 
these have not been cheery. Last for- 
night the Bucharest club, haven of Bad. 
minton players, was to be closed (Tn, 
Jan. 18). More alarming was a report in 
The Christian Century last week of the 
annual Student Christmas Rally in Tokyo 
Established in 1925 with Dr. Mott a 
speaker, it had been regarded as the key- 
stone of the Japanese Student Christian 
Movement. To the first rally came over 
3,000. Last Christmas, to hear Dr 
Yoshimune Abe, president of the Na 
tional Y. M. C. A. Council, dean of 
Aoyama Theological School, came 150 





— John Hancock Series 


TIME is MONEY 


Bich now, is your 
estate negotiable? Would you want 
to sell the securities which com- 
prise it at the market? 

Time is money and time will put 
your estate back on a_ negotiable 
basis, if you have it. 

Life Insurance is the only way of 
anticipating the only important loss 
you can now experience—the loss 
of time. With it you can replace 
immediately the shrunken value of 
your estate. It will tide you over a 
period when ready cash is not 
plentiful. 

Talk to a John Hancock repre- 
sentative about it today. Or write 
for our booklet, “My Financial 
Problems.” 


ed 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, ‘My Finan ial 
Problems.”’ 


Name 


Street and No 





Over Sixty-Nine Years in Business 
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Salvation Without Salves 

MentaL HEALERS — Stefan 
Viking ($3.50). 

Since self-righteousness so often accom- 
panies good health, bad health must result 
from unrighteousness, or so have reasoned 
the generations of mankind. His first 
serious twinge sends the sick man to 
doctor or priest, for pills sometimes, for 
confession always. M.D.’s diagnose them 
outside in, priests diagnose them inside 
out; together they cover all the ground. 
When one man combines the abilities of 
both, he can hang out his shingle on the 
moon. Scores of sick men will then scurry 
to live on the moon. Should he, like Freud, 
open his office on Venus, half the world 
will scurry to live there. 

Mental Healers narrates the life-history, 
describes the practices of three such doc- 
tor-priests—the discoverers of Mesmer- 
im, Christian Science, Psycho-analysis. 
Franz Anton Mesmer (1733-1814) started 
the snowball rolling with a bit of magne- 
tied iron. In 1774 Maximilian Hell, 
astronomer of the Society of Jesus, fash- 
ioned a magnet which, on application, 
cured a lady’s stomach trouble. Mesmer 
tried similar tricks with Hell magnets him- 
self; to his amazement they worked. An 
enormous practice sprang up at Mesmer’s 
Vienna home. Soon, however, he discov- 
ered that the magnet was unnecessary, 
that he could cure his patients by merely 
touching them. This power he called 
animal magnetism. Mesmer’s successes in- 
furiated the Viennese medicos. They 
looked for some pungent failure, found 
one in, the case of a blind girl, Maria 
Theresia Paradies, who was, said rumor, 
Mesmer’s mistress. 

Mesmer left Vienna, went to Switzer- 
land, then to Paris where, after two years 
of successful practice, he offered his serv- 
ices to Louis XVI. But, as with other 
salvagers, it took bullion-room gold to 
keep him dredging up wrecks. He told the 
king “for the purposes I have in mind, the 
sum of four or five hundred thousand 
francs is neither here nor there. My dis- 
coveries and myself must be endowed with 
4 generous hand... Parsimonious 
Louis declined, whereupon the money was 
raised for Mesmer by private subscription. 
Mesmeromania became the rage. He con- 
tinued practicing, though without  offi- 
cial recognition, until the French Revolu- 
tion drove him, discredited and poor, out 
of France into obscurity. On the shores 
of Lake Constance he still worked on, 
mesmerized his own declining years with 
music from his glass harmonica. Though 
not fully understanding his own discov- 
eries he was “the first of the new psy- 
chologists.” 

Mary Baker Eddy’s Christian Science 
turns hypnotism upwards and inwards, 
makes it mostly self-hypnotism. Cured of 
incipient paralysis by a professional healer, 
Phineas Parkhurst Quimby, she borrowed 
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Zweig — 








his practice, added to it a religious fervor 
all her own. Faith and churches were her 
remedies for almost every disease. 

More scientific, more sympathetic to 
Author Zweig is Sigmund Freud, whose 
pyscho-analysis makes “comprehensible 

the voices that exhort us or allure 
us behind our waking words and our 
waking consciousness and to whose bidding 
we generally pay more heed than to that 
of our recognized will.” Freud got his 
first real start in Paris under the famed 
Charcot who cured hysterical paralysis by 
hypnotic suggestion. Thereafter Freud 
made a systematic study of the subcon- 
scious, discovered the truth of the Chinese 
proverb: “What is pent up in the deepest 
recesses of the heart, sneezes itself out in 
the dream.” More doctor than priest, 


Underwood & Underwood 


STEFAN ZWEIG 


Stomach trouble, incipient paralysis, hid- 
den mind-bonds 


Freud has founded no churches; his hope- 
ful cures are based on an_ essentially 
hopeless philosophy. Of his teaching 
Author Zweig concludes: “Freud has done 
marvels, but there remain other marvels 
still to do. Now that his art of interpreta- 
tion has revealed to the mind its hidden 
bonds, we await others who will once more 
disclose to it its own freedom, showing it 
how to stream out of its own confines into 
the universe.” 

The Author. Born in Vienna in 1881, 
of rich Jewish parents, Stefan Zweig until 
the World War was more of a traveler 
than an author. His first popular work 
was an anti-War play, Jeremiah, produced 
in Switzerland to avoid German and Aus- 
trian censorship. He now writes to carry 


out a conscious literary program. Other 
translated works: Paul Verlaine, Emile 


Verhaeren, Romain Rolland, Passion and 
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York City. 


Pain, Invisible Collection, Conflicts, 
Ade pts in Self-Portraiture, Joseph Fouché, 
Amok. 


Real Illusions 

Jean - JAcguES Rousseau — Matthew 
Josephson—Harcourt, Brace ($5).* 

When a man has money, he thinks; 
when he has none, he realizes. Strange 
mixture of thoughts not fully realized, 
realizations not all thought out was Rous- 
seau, archetype of modern Hamlets and 
revolutionaries, “the only man in Europe 
who believed in God.” He never wanted. 
never had much money; even when he 
accepted his patronesses’ hospitality he 
copied music scores for a living. For all 
his poverty, his neuroses, he saw life 
more wholly than perhaps any other litera- 
tus of his time. 

In his life of Rousseau, Matthew 
Josephson gets down to the roots of many 
modern ideas. To him “Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau was a source-man, one who went 
back instinctively to the springs of life.” 
Karl Marx, James Joyce, the new psychol- 
ogy, have all been traced back to Social 
Contract, Emile, New Heloise, Confes- 
sions. 

Rousseau’s life was made gruesome by 
sexual troubles, miserable by quarrels 
with contemporary writers and the State 
With the Encyclopaedists (Diderot and 
friends) and with Voltaire he fought to the 
death, flagellated himself with a persecu- 
tion-mania regarding them. Biographile 
Josephson sets forth facts showing that 
his mania was not without cause. The 
manuscript of Mme d’Epinay’s Memoirs, 
one of the source-books of gossip about 
Rousseau, was deliberately tampered with 
falsified by his enemies. He was driven 
from France for his political theories, ab 
dicated his Genevese citizenship, fled to 
England under the protection of “turtle 
eating alderman” David Hume. He re 
turned to Paris thoroughly demented. To 
ease his conscience, protect his writings 
from his enemies, he made a false attempt 
to place the manuscript of his paranoiac 
Dialogues on the high altar of Notre 


Dame. At long last he came to himsel! 
“All is ended for me on earth: neither 
good nor evil can be done me . And 


so [ am at peace in the depth of the abyss 
poor, ill-fated mortal, but impassible as 
God himself.” 

Rousseau’s sufferings and depressions 
are embroidered with a little humor here 
and there. When the quarrel between him 
and Diderot had all Paris by the ears, one 
of the high riobility, the Maréchal de 
Castrées, exclaimed: “Ye gods! Every- 
where I go, I hear talk of nobody but this 
Rousseau and this Diderot! Who ever 
heard of such a thing! People of the 
lowest sort, people who do not even own 
their own houses, who live on the fourth 
floor!” 

Biographile 
Broom, contributed to 
Little Review, transition; written Portrait 
of the Artist as American, Zola and His 
Time. He broke down during the Wall 
Street débacle; recently had to rescue 
from his burning home some of his manu- 


Josephson has _ edited 


Secession, The 


scripts. some of his skin 
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The New Pictures 
The Man I Killed (Paramount) is an 


extraordinary picture for several reasons. 
One is that the emotion with which it is 
mainly concerned—contrition—has gener- 
ally been considered too vague or too rare 
for cinemaddicts to appreciate, except in 
its most blatant and trivial forms. Taken 
from a play by Maurice Rostand, The 
Man I Killed presents the case of a hyper- 
sensitive French soldier who, when the 
War is over, is tortured by remembering 
a young German whom he stabbed to 
death in the trenches. Just how this grisly 
recollection affects the Frenchman be- 
comes clear when a priest, to whom he 
has confessed his deed as though it were 
a crime, reassures him by pointing out 
that he has merely done his duty. “Duty?” 
says the bewildered Frenchman, “why is 
it my duty to kill?” Eventually he goes 
to the German village of Falsburg-un- 
Baden and to an address which he had 
read on the last letter of the man he 
killed. There he finds the parents of the 





a 
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We Find the Origin of 


PECUNIARY 


German soldier, but he cannot bring him- 
self to tell them what he did to their son. 
Instead, he puts flowers on the son’s 
grave, falls in love with the son’s fiancée, 
plays Traumerei on the son’s violin. 

The obvious problem which confronted 
Director Ernst Lubitsch was how to make 
moving pictures tell a story in which not 
the actions of the characters but the dark 
violence of their thoughts was the impor- 
tant matter. His dialog writers did not 
help him much and there are probably 
actors who would have done better as 
the remorseful Frenchman than Phillips 
Holmes, though the part is well adapted 
to Holmes’s technique of behaving as 
though in a quandary at all times. Lionel 
Barrymore as the father of the dead Ger- 
man acts magnificently and so far out of 
his ordinary manner that he is almost 
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Short, swarthy, scowling, Director 
Lubitsch has a Teutonic sense of humor 
a juvenile propensity for jokes, When 
visitors appear on the set, he amuses him. 
self by roaring at the leading lady, He 
gaily chose to address Jeanette MacDop. 
ald by abbreviating her last name, until 
she replied in kind. More Teutonic than 
his humor is the Lubitsch urge for 
order and completion. Before making g 
picture he spends three months preparing 
the script with his writers, telling them 
exactly what he wants. When the script— 
essentially a stenographic record of 
Lubitsch idea—is finished, he seldom sees 
it, for he knows it all by heart. In staff 
conferences, he is charmed to argue over 
details, pleased when a costumer asks 
advice about a button on the hero’s coat, 
With his actors—whom he has usually 
selected long before he casts them—he 
expostulates one by one, a day for each, 
until they share to the last shade his 
reading of their parts. When the picture 
starts, he almost never changes anything 

When someone tells him he has made q 
clumsy sequence, Lubitsch says, “I wanted 
it that way,” trumps up a complicated 
reason. He says: “I discard rules in mak- 
ing pictures. . . . Whatever fits best, I 
use.” 

Actors who might resent his arrogance 
in any less intelligent director, are pleased 
by his intuitive appreciation. Saturated 
in the cinema, Lubitsch diverts himself, 
when not making real pictures, by making 
a cast out of his friends, his servants, the 
people who pass him on the street. “Ach,” 
he says, “you are a crook. No, you are 
head of a gang of blackmailers. . . . You 
know everything, everybody.” Pleased at 
his prowess in such conceits, he assumes 
a wise expression and rolls his eyes—the 
cameras for an _ endless hypothetical 
scenario. 


No One Man (Paramount). Through 
tedious scenes of polo, parties and Palm 


In the days before money was created, a man’s wealth 
was reckoned in flocks and herds. The Latin word pecus 
meant “‘cattle,”? and from that word came pecunia mean- 
ing “‘property in cattle.” As civilization advanced and a 
_ man’s wealth was represented by things other than cattle, He 
the same word was used to designate his property. Then, 
when money was adopted as the measurement of wealth, 
the word pecunia took on the new meaning “money.” 


Beach, this picture (from Rupert Hughes's 
novel) indicts the shallow rich. Penelope 
Newbold (Carole Lombard), seeking the 
100% husband, has divorced one 60 per 
center, is engaged to Bill Hanaway (Ricar- 
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roars at ladies. 


unrecognizable. But credit for making an 


From this came pecuniarius, “relating to or consisting of 


money,” from which we have our word pecuniary, with 


the same meaning. There are thousands of such stories 


about the origins of English words in 


effective cinema belongs to Director 
Lubitsch. 

The creative skill which used to show 
in the suave touches which Lubitsch put 


do Cortez), a “sportsman,” quoted about 
70. Seeing Bill with Sue (Juliette Comp 
ton) in his arms, Penelope marks him 
down 30 points and elopes with a Viennese 
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doctor who runs a sanitorium for way- © 
ward girls. Bill follows, wins her, conven- 
iently dies from heart disease attributable 
to alcoholism, athletic and sexual excesses; 
and Penelope, proving her worth by nurs 
ing in the sanitorium, is promoted to doc 
tor’s wife. The dialog is ridiculous but 
adequate for the plot. Individually the 


into his comedies comes out here in other 
directions—a shot of marching feet for 
which the camera was placed just behind 
a one-legged soldier; doorbells ringing in 
the Falsburg shops as the shopkeepers 
come out to watch a Frenchman going 
down the street; a gravedigger telling the 


German boy’s fiancée (Nancy Carroll) 
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clopedic information makes it him and gave him a up. 4 

a general question-answerer 


on all subjects. 
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Son of a Berlin shopkeeper, Ernst 
Lubitsch was made to work in his father’s 
store while he learned enough about acting 
to get a job with Max Reinhardt. In 1913 
he performed in cinema for the first time, 
liked it so much he never went back to 
the stage. He went to Hollywood to direct 
Mary Pickford in Rosita nine years ago, 
after making himself and Pola Negri 
famous with Gypsy Blood, Montmartre, 
One Arabian Night and Du Barry (called 
Passion in the U. S.). 


Cock of the Air (Howard Hughes), 
which was vigorously censored before re 
lease, emerges as a not particularly happy 
Wartime farce in which Chester Morris, 
as a scatter-brained aviator, jokes with, 
flies with, drinks with, wrestles with and 
finally suggests matrimony with Billie 
Dove, as a Parisian actress, whose cos 
tume armor is heard clanking to the floor 
at the end of the picture. Typical shot: 
Chester Morris squirting seltzer at Billie 
Dove when she slaps him for an impropef 
proposal. 
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